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ENGLAND’S WATERWAY REVIVAL 
I 


Enrigland has recently witnessed a movement for the revival 
of inland water transportation similar to that which is now 
attracting so much attention in the United States. The agita- 
tion began about a decade ago and reached its culmination in 
1906. In the interval many scores of resolutions appeared from 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce; government select 
committees investigated the question ; canal bills were introduced 
in Parliament, and the public press was prolific of articles show- 
ing the imperative necessity of rebuilding the waterways of the 
country. Dozens of projects were advocated and widely dis- 
cussed; and it was urged that the imperial government should 
purchase the present canals, deepen and widen them, and sys- 
tematize the waterways of the entire kingdom. Finally, a Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into and report on the 
whole question of inland water transportation. The many 
points of similarity to our own waterway movement, and the 
need for illuminating information on the subject are sufficient 
justification for undertaking the present study. 

As in the United States, a combination of causes was respon- 
sible for the agitation. In the first place, it was generally 
believed that the railways, having strangled the competition of 
the old barge canals of the country by purchase and control 
and by unfair methods of competition, such as the wholesale 
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cutting of rates at competitive points, had monopolized the 
transportation of the country, and were charging exorbitant 
rates, to the great injury of British industry. 

In the second place, the movement was ardently supported by 
a. class of persons who hoped to be specially benefited by the 
rehabilitation of the waterways. When canals are constructed at 
the expense of the state, those shippers favorably located and 
dealing in commodities adapted to water transport are doubtless 
benefited at the expense of the many taxpayers who are not 
directly interested in this means of transportation. 

In the third place, the fact that vast sums of money were 
being expended upon the canals and rivers of the continent of 
Europe led many persons to believe that canals would be advan- 
tageous to England in its industrial competition with other 
countries—and should therefore by all means be constructed. 

Finally, the movement was given much support by the 
opinion of engineers. When once the agitation for a systematic 
development of the waterways of the country was aroused, it 
became necessary to settle the question of engineering practica- 
bility; and constructing engineers soon pronounced the rehabili- 
tation of the waterways as fraught with no insurmountable 
engineering difficulties. Many persons overlooked the fact that 
proof of the practicability of canals from an engineering stand- 
point is not a demonstration of their commercial feasibility. 

In England the contention was not advanced, as it is in the 
United States, that the railways were in need of relief from a 
superabundant traffic. In other respects the agitation for 
waterways in England, as the foregoing analysis indicates, rests 
upon the same grounds as the waterways movement in the 
United States. 

The Royal Commission appointed in 1906 collected evidence 
from representatives of canal companies, of railway companies 
owning or controlling waterways, from traders, merchants, 
manufacturers, mine-owners, agriculturists, waterway carriers, 


1 Forbes and Ashford, Our Waterways, chap. xii, gives a very good descrip- 
tion of the agitation. For an article illustrating the extravagant nature of the 
popular arguments, see Lee, “British Canal Problem,” Journal of Society of 
Arts, December, 1904. 
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chambers of commerce, and county and city councils. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-six witnesses submitted testimony.2 The report 
fills eleven large Blue Books, and is of great importance because 
it furnishes us with practically the only reliable data on British 
waterways. The present study is consequently based largely 
upon the evidence collected by the commission. It has been 
supplemented, however, by a personal investigation of transporta- 
tion conditions in the United Kingdom. 


II 

The canals of Great Britain have fallen into a state of decay 
almost as serious as that of canals in the United States, and the 
history of the decline of water-borne traffic in the two countries 
is strikingly parallel. Until about 1850 England’s widely rami- 
fying system of privately owned barge canals enjoyed an un- 
usual degree of prosperity, but the rapid development of the rail- 
ways after the middle of the century sealed the fate of water 
transport. Between 1850 and 1880 practically all the traffic in 
goods of considerable value and in goods requiring speed in 
delivery disappeared from the waterways. Only bulky, low- 
class freight remained to them, and even this fell off with great 
rapidity. Statistics for the early years were rarely collected, but 
evidence submitted to a Select Committee on Canals (1881-83) 
showed the coal movement in the years 1852 and 1882 from the 
Midlands and the north of England to London to be as follows :* 





| 1852 1882 





Carried by railways .. 317,000 tons 6,546,000 tons 


Carried by canals... 33,000 tons | 7,900 tons 





Since coal now comprises about 45 per cent of all the canal 
traffic of the country‘ this decline may be regarded as peculiarly 
significant. The absolute decline in the coal tonnage of the 
canals is more than 75 per cent while the increase in the coal 
tonnage of the railways is more than twenty fold. 


2 Report of Royal Commission, VII, 1. 
* Pratt, British Canals (1906), 81. 
* Report of Royal Commission, 61. 
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For the last twenty years the statistics are somewhat more 
accurate. The commission has prepared a table giving the ton- 
nage and the revenue for all the waterways of England and 
Wales on which returns were obtainable, as follows :5 

















F Total Total G Total Total Net 

Miles | Year | Geaaew io a Revenue 
1888 33,123,666 | $9,122,965 | $5,840,925 | $3,282,040 
2,416...... 1898 34,022,493 | 9,275,530 | 6,845,950 2,429,580 
1905 32,340,264 | 9,553,500 | 7,237,975 2,315,585 











From 1888 to 1905 the total net revenue declined nearly a 
third. In 1905 the net revenue per mile of waterway amounted 
to $845, including rents from property owned by canal com- 
panies. If this amount were applied in the payment of divi- 
dends the rate on the total capitalization of the waterways would 
equal one and two-thirds per cent.? The fact is that only in 
rare instances are earnings distributed to shareholders. The 
scanty profits are usually devoted to improvements. 

It is now practically everywhere recognized that the advan- 
tages offered by railways in the way of speedy and certain de- 
livery are a sufficient explanation of the diversion from the 
waterways of what is known as high-class freight. On the other 
hand, it is generally contended that low-class freight, by its very 
nature, is adapted to water transport. It will therefore be of 
interest to discover why it is that the waterways have lost the 
greater part of the bulky, low-class traffic of Great Britain. 

By far the most important coal traffic in England is that 
from the Midlands and the North of England to London. Of 
the total amount shipped in 1905 from these two regions to the 
metropolis, 7,137,473 tons were sent by rail, as against 18,681 
tons by canal.* Though the waterways connect directly with all 
the important collieries, they carried only one five-hundredth as 
much coal as the railways. Why are they unable to compete 
for this traffic? 

Coal is shipped to London for three main purposes: for fuel 


* Ibid., IV, 3. * Ibid. 
* Ibid., 49. * Jbid., VII, 66. 
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in ocean-going vessels, for fuel in industrial establishments, and 
for household consumption. Now, in supplying ships neither the 
railways nor the waterways can compete with the open sea route 
to London. This coal can be brought to London in large boats 
in vast quantities and unloaded directly into the holds of vessels 
bunkering for long ocean voyages. The competition of the rail- 
ways and the canals is mainly confined to such coal as is used 
in factories and for household consumption. 

In supplying industrial establishments with fuel it appears 
from testimony gathered by the commission that the railways 
possess a very great advantage as compared with the canals. 
If brought by water, the coal must first be carted, or carried by 
rail, for a considerable distance from the mines to the banks of 
the waterway. Upon arrival in London it must be unloaded 
from the boats into carts upon the wharves and trucked for per- 
haps miles across the city to its place of destination. On the 
other hand, if shipped by rail, it can be loaded directly into cars 
stationed on sidings at the very mouths of the mines, and carried 
without transshipment to destination. By means of sidings it 
may be taken directly to the factories, thus eliminating all inter- 
mediate handling. Even though it be carted in London, there 
is still a considerable saving. The carts can be backed against 
the railway trucks and the coal unloaded at much less expense 
than where it must be lifted up out of a canal boat to carts on 
the bank of the waterway. These savings in transshipment are 
enough to give the railways a virtual monopoly of this sort of 
traffic. 

In the case of coal for household consumption, there are 
additional factors to be considered. Much the greater part of this 
coal is handled in London by small dealers. With these men, as 
with retailers generally, a small stock and a rapid turnover are 
essential to a profitable business. Consequently, their orders are 
for small quantities at a time, and for prompt delivery. Mr. 
Bury stated before the commission that the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company, with which he is connected, once constructed 
some large railway cars able to carry from thirty to thirty-five 
tons of coal each, but the traders “would not look at them. 
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The ordinary order for house coal is from a householder whose 
cellar does not hold more than eight or ten or twelve, tons, 
and he wishes it in these amounts.’’® Consequently, the small 
railway truck is of very convenient size to meet the needs of 
these shippers. The capacity of the barges on the present water- 
ways is from thirty to fifty tons. The same objection obviously 
applies to their use as to that of the large railway cars. The 
reason for the predominance of small shipments is to be found 
in the prohibitive cost to small dealers of providing warehousing 
or storage space in crowded London. 

Again, breakage of coal is much more serious in barges than 
in small railway cars. Mr. A. C. Briggs, a prominent railway 
man, stated before the commission that there is only about one- 
half the breakage in railway cars that there is in canal barges. 
He explained that while the broken coal can be disposed of for 
various purposes, it must be at a price reduction of from three 
to fifteen shillings a ton.1° Loss from breakage, extra storage 
room, and extra handling, both in London and in the colliery 
districts, constitute, then, the handicaps which render the traffic 
of the waterways in house coal almost a negligible quantity. 

Similar conditions exist in greater or less degree in all the 
large cities of England. In at least some of the coast cities it 
seems that the railways often afford still another convenience. 
A prominent railway man stated before the commission that in 
coastal cities railway cars are often used for weeks at a time 
as storehouses for coal, pending sale or shipment abroad.*! 

Building materials are usually regarded as certain waterway 
traffic, but we find that in England such commodities as stone, 
brick, timber, tiles, drain-pipés, and road materials are not in- 
frequently carried more advantageously by rail than by water. 
For instance, a London builder in the heart of the city, who 
secures his materials from Yorkshire, must, if they are shipped 
by canal, have them carted several miles across the city from the 
terminus of the Grand Junction Canal at Limehouse, where they 
are unloaded, to the site of the building operations. Since he can 


* Ibid., 223. ” Ibid., 224. 
“Testimony of Mr. Fay, ibid., 80 (footnote). 
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secure them more speedily by rail and have them delivered near 
at hand, he is practically never disposed to make use of the 
waterways. *” 

Again, the size of the shipments of building materials is 
often an important factor, as in the case of coal. An instance 
of this in the brick traffic between Peterborough and London was 
cited to the commission by Mr. Bury. “The traffic amounted to 
about one million tons a year, and formed a suitable material 
for large railway wagons; but the consignees would not accept 
large consignments on the site where the bricks were required, 
and neither would they agree to the bricks being unloaded and 
stacked at the station, inasmuch as double handling would be 
necessary, the cost of which the consignees were not prepared 
to bear.”?* It is apparent, therefore, that the barge load of thirty 
or forty tons is not adapted to the needs of these shippers. The 
small carload of eight or ten tons is convenient; hence the rail- 
ways secure the traffic. 

The northern counties of England constitute the greatest 
cotton manufacturing district in the world. It might be supposed 
that, since practically all the inland manufacturing towns have 
waterway communication with the great entrepot of Liverpool, 
the bulky raw cotton would be distributed to the manufacturing 
districts by means of canal barges. The fact is, however, that 
nearly all the cotton is carried inland by rail. The size of the 
cargo preferred by the shippers seems here also to be the decisive 
factor. The spinners do their business on a comparatively small 
scale. They prefer an arrangement whereby they may telegraph 
or telephone to Liverpool for the amount of raw cotton required 
from time to time. If it were brought in barge loads of thirty 
or forty tons, ‘warehousing facilities would be required for the 
surplus which could not be immediately used. Rather than incur 
this expenditure, and at the same time tie up capital in stored 
cotton, the cotton men naturally prefer to use the small railway 
car, which can promptly deliver the goods in the quantities 
desired. 

“Pratt, Railways and Their Rates, 343. 
* Report of Royal Commission (minority report of Mr. Inglis), VII, 22s. 
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Agricultural commodities are among those commonly re- 
garded as adapted to water transportation. The commission, 
however, reports that the agricultural produce carried by English 
canals is insignificant in quantity. “The Grand Junction Canal, 
for instance, passes across nearly one hundred miles of farm 
lands in order to reach London. In 1905 it carried but 5,812 
tons of agricultural produce out of a total canal traffic of 
1,794,233 tons.” 

The reasons presented by the commission in explanation of 
this condition are as follows: first, the farmers buy and sell their 
commodities in small quantities, and they find the railways more 
convenient; second, the farm roads lead to the railway stations 
and loading places, and do not connect with the canals; third, 
canal transportation is too slow for the daily deliveries of the 
products of the dairy, in which there is a large traffic in England. 
Finally, the warehousing facilities along the canals are hopelessly 
inadequate to meet the needs of the farmers.!® 


III 


In the foregoing paragraphs we have presented tiie causes 
of the decline of traffic on the canals of Great Britain, basing our 
conclusions almost entirely on evidence contained in the com- 
mission’s report. But in spite of the apparent conclusiveness 
of the above evidence the commission has assigned as the two 
chief factors in the failure of the waterways to retain their 
former position in the transportation of the country, the lack of 
organization and systematization of the waterways, and the 
unfair competitive methods employed by the railroads. 

As to the first of these factors, it is to be borne in mind that 
the canals, in the early part of the nineteenth century, possessed 
a virtual monopoly of transportation in England. They 
possessed, therefore, the great competitive advantages of an 
established trade. The railways, on the other hand, possessed noth- 
ing except inherent possibilities. Overcoming the tremendous 
handicap of the long lead gained by the canals, the railroads suc- 


* Ibid., VII, 62. 
* Ibid., loc. cit. 
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ceeded in a surprisingly short time in diverting from the canals 
the greater part of their traffic and in gaining the complete ascen- 
dency. Since English canals were privately owned, there was 
unquestionably every incentive to keep them in a condition to 
compete successfully with the railways. The canal owners, facing 
the possibility of a destruction of their vested interests, cannot 
reasonably be regarded as having been apathetic in regard to the 
future of the waterways. The canal companies lacked a syste- 
matic organization, it is true, but it must be remembered that in 
1850 the railways were equally unorganized. The railway men 
had to build up the great systems which today exist. They had 
to provide themselves with extensive warehousing facilities and 
costly terminals. With the same incentive and the same free 
opportunity, why did not the canal men at least keep pace with 
the railway men in these improvements? When the self-binder 
displaced the old reaper and cradle in the harvesting of grain men 
accepted the fact as proof of the superiority of the binder. 
When canals defeated the old stage roads in the carrying of 
traffic it was readily enough admitted that the former had 
demonstrated their greater efficiency. The decline of the water- 
ways is at least presumptive evidence that in the process of evo- 
lution the railways have demonstrated their inherent superiority 
over the canals in the business of transportation. 

We may now consider the second factor to which the com- 
mission assigns the decline of water transportation, namely, that 
the railways have purchased many of the canals of the country, 
and have contrived to strangle competition. Mr. Inglis, in his 
minority report contributes some interesting information as to 
the reasons for the purchase of canals by the railway companies. 
He says, “The scared canal companies themselves sought to safe- 
guard their own interests, as far as they could, at the expense of 
the railways. In some cases such pressure was brought to bear 
on the railway companies that they were compelled to take over 
certain canals as a condition of getting authority to construct 
their proposed lines. In other cases the canal companies ob- 
tained Parliamentary powers for building railways with the 
express design of compelling the railway companies to buy them 
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out. In still other cases the railways deemed it prudent to pur- 
chase, to take over, or to guarantee the interests of canal com- 
panies without being actually forced so to do. But whatever 
the precise reason, the canals were not in the great majority of 
cases voluntarily acquired by the railway companies.”’® Mr. 
E. A. Pratt in his book on British Canals has made the same 
contention, and he quotes from the general manager of the Great 
Western Railway, which owns more canals than any other rail- 
way company, to the effect that “his company owned about 216 
miles of canals, not a mile of which had been acquired volun- 
tarily. Many of these canals had been forced upon the railways 
as the price of securing acts, and some had been obtained by 
negotiation with the canal companies. The others had been 
acquired in incidental ways, arising from the fact that the traffic 
had absolutely disappeared.”?* 

Even if it should be shown that the railways dealt unfairly 
with the canals, the fact would furnish no argument for the 
reconstruction of the canals. In the case of neglected gov- 
ernmental waterways there might, possibly, be some occasion for 
contending that the fight for supremacy had not been won by the 
naturally most efficient agent of transportation. 

Where, however, perfect freedom of competition has existed, 
as in England, such a contention cannot fairly be made. One 
might rather have expected to see the canals purchase or cripple 
the newly developed railways, than the reverse. That the rail- 
ways were able to enter an already appropriated field and in a few 
years completely dominate the transportation business would 
seem to be very strong evidence of their inherent superiority over 
canals. 

IV 

The commission was asked to inquire into the probable cost 
of improving four main water rouves as a start in a program of 
reconstruction, and to report on the feasibility of such a project. 
The four trunk lines of the proposed system would radiate from 
Birmingham in the Midlands of England and extend to the four 


48 Ibid., (minority report of Mr. J. C. Inglis), VII, 207. 
Pratt, British Canals, 38. 
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corners of the country, reaching the estuaries of the Thames, 
Mersey, Severn, and Humber rivers respectively. They would 
unite practically all the principal coal and mineral regions of 
England and connect directly with the four great seaports of 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, and with the Manchester 
Ship Canal extending from Liverpool to the great inland port of 
Manchester. There can be no question that these routes are 
well chosen and that, if -ny, these are the ones which should 
be reconstructed. 

The commission estimates that the cost of enlarging the four 
canals sufficiently to float three-hundred ton barges would be 
$122,569,115.1% These figures, however, represent only the 
estimated cost of digging the canals proper, and are admittedly 
far from including all the necessary items of expense. They do 
not include the cost of maintaining an adequate water supply, of 
providing wharves, warehouses, and terminal facilities, or of 
any of the incidental parliamentary, legal, and engineering work; 
and they do not cover the cost of building the necessary boats. 
The cost of providing an adequate water supply was stated by the 
commission to be several millions. Land for wharfage and ter- 
minals in the metropolitan districts of England costs tremen- 
dously, and the construction of docks and of terminals in a man- 
ner that would place the waterways on an equal footing with 
modern railways would involve an outlay of many miilions. It 
is quite impossible to estimate accurately the total eventual cost, 
but it seems not unlikely that it would exceed $200,000,000.'® 

The commission was instructed to ascertain the prospect of 
“benefit to the trade of the country compatible with a reason- 


18 Report of Royal Commission, 145. 


” This estimate, moreover, does not ver the cost of building branch lines, 
which the commission states are indispensz .* to the success of the scheme. It 
is estimated that at least 574 miles of brancnes would be necessary, as against 
542 miles of main line (p. 155). Since the branches must be of the same size 
as the main lines, if costly transshipments are to be avoided, and since they would 
require extensive docks, warehouses, and terminals, it is apparent that they would 
cost practically as much as the main lines themselves. Including these raises 
the total cost to something like $400,000,000. 

Mr. J. B. Firth in the Fortnightly Review for April, 1910, estimates that 
the total cost would probably reach a total of $500,000,000. 
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able return upon the probable cost.’ Having considered the 
probable cost, we may pass now to the question of traffic, which is 
the crucial consideration in the whole canal problem. Many per- 
sons, while acknowledging that the waterways in their present 
state are inferior to the railroads as trahsporting agents, still 
contend that large and adequately equipped canals can turn the 
tables on the railroads and redivert to themselves vast quantities, 
if not all, of such traffic as is of a bulky nature. In the follow- 
ing pages we shall test the truth of this contention so far as 
England is concerned, and at the same time attempt to discover 
whether the resuscitation of English canals is economically 
advisable. 

On the basis of a total cost of $122,569,115 (the commis- 
sion’s estimate) for the four main routes of waterway, it was 
computed that when the canals were in operation the annual 
government expenses on account of maintenance and administra- 
tion charges and loss of interest would amount to $4,825,000.7° 
The next step was to ascertain the amount of traffic necessary to 
yield a net revenue equal to this sum; and it was found that “at 
0.2 pence per ton-mile the total ton-mileage of traffic required 
will amount to 1,158,000,000.’*4_ Since the existing traffic may 
fairly be regarded as certain to continue on the improved water- 
ways, in order to find the increased tonnage necessary, we may 
subtract the present tonnage from the above-estimated totals. 
“The existing tonnage on these waterways amounts to about 
16,600,000 tons. If it is assumed that the average travel is 12 
miles, the present traffic amounts to 199,200,000 ton-miles. 
Additional traffic would, therefore, be required amounting to 
958,000,000 ton-miles to meet the total expenditure, when in the 
course of years the whole scheme of improvements had been com- 
pleted.”’** 

Since we have found that the total cost of the improvements 
would probably be $200,000,000, it follows that nearly twice the 


* Report of Royal Commission, VII, 157. 


"“TIbid. This rate of 0.2 pence is the government toll. For the total cost to 
the shipper the haulage charge must be added to this amount. 


* Ibid. 
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above-estimated traffic would be necessary to cover the annual 
outlays, or in the neighborhood of 2,000,000,000 ton-miles a 
year. What are the probabilities of so heavy a traffic being 
developed ? 

In an effort to ascertain how great an increase of traffic might 
be expected, questions were sent out by the commission to manu- 
facturers, mine owners, and other traders along the main routes, 
asking how large an amount of freight they would be likely to 
ship over improved waterways. The replies returned were far 
from encouraging. The commission reports that “it cannot be 
said that these replies elicited very numerous or exact assurances 
of traffic. The most important results of these inquiries were the 
replies sent by the Erewash Valley coal owners in the Nottingham 
district, and by coal owners in the South Staffordshire and War- 
wickshire districts. These replies indicate that, if there were a 
reduction of 50 per cent in the total cost of transport per ton 
per mile, 3,000,000 tons of coal per annum might be sent to 
London by inland water route from these two districts alone.”’** 
The maximum amount, promised on the condition of a 50 per 
cent reduction in charges, was 4,220,912 tons for route I.2* For 
the other routes there were no assurances. 

If we assume an equal tonnage on each of the other routes, 
and assume the average haul to be fifty miles (it is at present 
only 12 miles) we may compute a total ton-mileage of 250,000,- 
ooo. This is little more than one-fourth the amount (958,800,- 
ooo ton-miles) estimated by the commission as necessary to 
cover the annual charges on the partial cost estimate of $122,- 
000,000. It is only about one-eighth the amount (2,000,000,000 
ton-miles) given ir our estimate above.*® 

3 Tbid., p. 160. 

* Tbid., loc. cit. 

*It does not appear from the commission’s report to what extent the 
promised increase of traffic is contingent upon the existence of adequate feeders 
to the main lines. In case a large part of this traffic is dependent upon the 
existence of branch lines (which is more than probable), it is evident that the 
promised tonnage is much less adequate to cover the charges than appears above. 
If the traffic must be enough to cover the charges on the greater part of $400,000,- 


ooo, the probable cost when the branch lines are included, the situation appears 
still more hopeless. 
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Since the above traffic estimates are contingent upon a 50 per 
cent reduction in freight rates, it is pertinent to inquire as to the 
probability of so large a reduction in charges. In regard to 
coal, the commission states that “the total rate, including toll 
and haulage at which coal can at present be conveyed by water- 
way from a colliery in Leicestershire to Paddington (a London 
station) is about $1.60 per ton, almost the same as its convey- 
ance by rail. Of this cost 60 cents is due to tolls charged at the 
locks, and $1.00 is for haulage. It has been calculated that, on 
an improved water route, allowing the passage of boat trains 
conveying 220 tons of coal at a time, the toll being reduced to 
56 cents by a reduction of the actual mileage, the total cost of 
transport could be reduced from $1.60 to about 92 cents per 
ton.’ This is a reduction of 42.5 per cent from the present 
water, and from the present railway rate on such traffic. These, 
however, are merely haulage and toll charges. In estimating the 
total costs by water for the purpose of comparison with the 
present inclusive railway charges, Mr. Inglis, in his minority 
report, adds to the above figures several items of great impor- 
tance, as follows: 


Conveyance from pit to canal, and tolls or haulage on Thames or 


Regent’s Canal in London (not included above)................ 24 cents 
IE Ot NE ais os dai disdinnienieies wacs seecnencduaeeesite 12 cents 
ne A I ye as cade c ak tibaiee wenemaeee ee 12 cents 
Extra cost of cartage in London (average) ............ceeeeceecees 36 cents 

fi RE ET eT ee eee ee re re ee 84 cents 


Adding 84 cents to the commission’s estimate of 92 cent: 
for haulage and tolls, we have a total transportation charge 
from mine to market of $1.76, or more than the present inclusive 
cost by rail. If these incidental charges be not overestimated, 
it follows that the improved waterways would secure neither an 
increased water traffic nor a lowering of freight rates through 
potential competition. 

Still another very interesting and very important considera- 
tion presents itself ii connection with the question of traffic. 


* Ibid., 159. 
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The commission has stated that if so large an increase of traffic 
should result as the 3,000,000 tons of coal from the Erewash 
mines, which was promised contingently upon a 50 per cent 
reduction in charges, it would involve additional construction 
expenditures upon the canals in the duplication of locks, etc. 
This raises at once the whole question of the capacity of the pro- 
posed waterways. We have seen that the necessary tonnage, if 
the canals are to be profitable, must be many times 3,000,000 
tons. If the proposed canals would not be large enough to 
carry an increase of 3,000,000 tons a year, how much must 
they be enlarged to carry an increased traffic of twelve or 
fifteen times that amount? Obviously -construction expenses 
would greatly exceed the estimates given above; and this would 
necessitate a corresponding increase in traffic over the amount 
estimated if the project is to be made to pay. 

One need not look far to find the reasons why the shippers 
should refuse to use the enlarged waterways, even though they 
should effect so large a rate reduction as 50 per cent. To 
understand their attitude it is only necessary to recall the reasons 
why the present waterways are unused. In the case of coal, 
the canals would obviously still be unable to compete for that 
which now travels from the northern coal fields to London by 
sea. As against the railways, the canals would continue under 
the handicap imposed by the necessity of transshipments, and 
barges of three hundred tons’ capacity would be much less 
adapted to the needs of small shippers than those of thirty 
tons. Finally, the loss from breakage in the larger barges would 
be much increased. 

In the case of building materials, we found that cartage 
charges from canal to place of destination in the city were 
often prohibitive, and that the demand was very frequently 
for small allotments in order to save space on the site where the 
materials were to. be used, or the cost of double handling if 
stacked along the canal awaiting delivery. Three-hundred-ton 
barges would only aggravate the latter disadvantage, and they 
would not lessen the prohibitive cartage costs. 

Cotton is ordered as we have seen in small amounts and 
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shipped by rail from Liverpool to its place of destination. It is 
not carried extensively either upon the small canals or upon 
the Manchester Ship Canal; no more would it be shipped upon 
canals of three hundred tons’ capacity. 

In the case of agricultural produce, the dearth of storage 
facilities along the present routes might be removed, but the 
macadamized roads of Engiand cannot be expected to change 
their present location, and three-hundred-ton boats would be 
less adapted to the farmers’ requirements than the present small 
barges. 

The future of British waterways appears, therefore, utterly 
devoid of promise. There is almost no chance that the pro- 
posed improvements will ever be undertaken. To use the words 
of a recent writer in the Fortnightly Review, “Another Royal 
Commission has expended time and labour on a forlorn hope, 
and has only succeeded in recommending to the public—and 
that in a half-hearted manner—a project for the expenditure 
of millions which no responsible government would ever dare to 
lay before the House of Commons.’’? 

H. G. Mouton 


THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


J. B. Firth, Fortnightly Review (April, 1910), 755. It was not until after 
the present study was completed that the writer learned of Mr. Firth’s article. 
Mr. Firth’s conclusions, in practically every particular, confirm those that I have 
presented. 

















THE NEW APPRENTICESHIP 

I. DECAY OF THE TRADITIONAL FORM OF APPRENTICESHIP 

It is frequently asserted that apprenticeship, as a means of 
trade education, has disappeared. Thus the New Jersey Com- 
mission on Industrial Education, after an investigation which 
included over 2,000 firms engaged in manufacturing, building, 
and other productive industries employing upward of 250,000 
workers, male and female, states in its report to the governor 
early in 1909: “The apprenticeship system has been virtually 
abandoned as a means of instructing the ‘young in the various 
trades.” This statement is far too sweeping. The traditional 
form of apprenticeship is still in vogue in many trades through- 
out the country. 

Carroll D. Wright, in a bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 
giving an account of the apprenticeship system in its relation to 
industrial education, says: 

Incidentally the investigation has developed the fact that the apprentice- 
ship system is a power to be reckoned with, and that it exists in all parts 
of the Union, and not only that, but that law protects to some extent the 
employment of apprentices, although in many instances, of course, such laws 
are practically dead letters. But the conclusion that the system does prevail 
in all parts of the Union and under varied conditions, and to an extent that 
has not been realized, is thoroughly warranted.” 


The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor in its 
annual report for 1906 gave attention to the apprenticeship sys- 
tem in Massachusetts. Of 58 employers in a large. variety of 
industries from whom replies were received, 31 had a system of 
apprenticeship. Of 104 officers of trade unions from whom 
replies were received, 55 represented trades in which there was 
a system of apprenticeship.* 

* Report of the Commission on Industrial Education in the State of New 
Jersey (1909), 5. 

?“The Apprenticeship System in Its Relation to Industrial Education,” Bulle- 
tin No. 6, United States Bureau of Education (1908), 19. 

*Part I of the Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor (“The Apprenticeship System”), 1906, 6. 
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In a report of the apprenticeship committee of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association made in 1906, an account of 
an investigation made by the committee is given. Out of 100 
representative concerns, including machine tool builders, elec- 
trical manufacturers, engine builders, automobile manufacturers, 
etc., replies were received from 77. Of these, 13 employed no 
apprentices; 29 employed apprentices under verbal agreement 
only; and 35 employed indentured apprentices. Even assuming 
that those concerns which did not reply employed no apprentices, 
there weve still 64 per cent of the v hole number which did 
eraploy them, and 35 per cent which followed the old indenture 
system.* ; 

Out of 124 replies from leading manufacturers in the state 
of Ohio, received by President Charles S. Howe, of the Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, in 1907, 56 were 
to the effect that they had apprenticeship systems and 24 that 
they had no systems, because they had few men employed, but 
expected with growth of business to establish such a system. 
Again, 64 per cent of the replies received were favorable to 
an apprenticeship system.° 

Mr. C. W. Cross, superintendent of apprentices of the New 
York Central Railway lines, and his assistant, Mr. W. B. Rus- 
sell, recently made an investigation of apprenticeship systems of 
the large railroads of the United States. Fifty-eight railroads 
were found to have 7,053 apprentices in 368 shop plants, while 
67 plants had no apprentices.* Undoubtedly the systems followed 
by these railways are widely different from the old indenture 
and shop-training systems, but the showing indicates that some 
sort of apprenticeship system is being largely employed. 

Dr. James M. Motley in his Apprenticeship in American 
Trade Unions states that out of 120 national and international 
trade unions, with a total of 1,676,200 members, affiliated in 
1904 with the American Federation of Labor, some 70, having 


“Official Report of the Fifth Annual Convention for 1906 of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 8-9. 

* “The Apprenticeship System in Its Relation to Industrial Education,” op cit., 
18-19. 
* Ibid., 43. 
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a membership of about 900,000, maintained apprenticeship sys- 
tems and attempted to enforce union regulations.’ 

The apprenticeship system, as has been indicated, survives 
in a large part of the field of industry. Nevertheless, most stu- 
dents of industrial economics are agreed that the old-fashioned 
apprenticeship is no longer adequate to the task of maintaining 
the supply of skilled labor. Three reasons may be given for this 
state of affairs: (1) The presence of apprentices in the best 
equipped shops is of doubtful advantage to the employers; 
(2) organized labor is disposed to hedge apprenticeship about 
with restrictions that discourage the average employer from 
taking on apprentices; (3) in the stress of modern industrial life 
the apprentices in a shop are likely to be neglected. The master 
workman, upon whom the obligation of training the apprentice 
formerly rested, has largely disappeared ; and the journeyman of 
today cannot be expected to assume this obligation with zeal. 

1. Trade education is expensive, and it is not less so when 
it is acquired in a shop through apprenticeship. If a private 
employer undertakes the training of workmen, it must be with 
the expectation of a profit. As Mr. W. R. Warner, of the War- 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio, well puts it: 

The aims of the manufacturer are purely commercial; this is to be 
admitted frankly. Our schools are founded on philanthropic principles to 
aid those who come to them, but the manufacturer takes an apprentice for 
only one purpose, to make money out of his services, certainly not to lose 
money. It is purely a business proposition. The apprentice comes to the 
manufacturer for a purpose—for an education in mechanical lines. Can 
these two purposes be realized? Can I take an apprentice and so guide and 
manage his work that the result will be profitable to me and at the same 
time give him an education? I believe it can be done; indeed it is being 
done by all the concerns I have mentioned, for the young men who are in 
the shops referred to do acquire a knowledge of the work.* 


™*Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science,” 
Series XXV, Nos. 11-12 (November to December, 1907). Confirmatory of 
Dr. Motley’s statement is the recent correspondence of the writer with the 
secretaries and other officials of upward of 50 international unions as well as 
his study of a large number of the general constitutions of the unions and their 
trade agreements with their employers. 

5 Bulletin No. 5, National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
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A more pessimistic view of the situation is taken by many 
employers. In a discussion of the effect of trade-union limita- 
tion upon the number of apprentices, the Commissioner of Labor 
writes : 


The unions are disposed to limit the number of apprentices, because 
otherwise employers would be disposed to employ as many apprentices as 
possible and as few journeymen as possible. In many trades (building), 
however, employers enter no complaints about the limitation of apprentices. 
Some employers do not have as many apprentices as the unions permit them 
to have, and some do not have any at all. Indeed, there seems to be a grow- 
ing disinclination to have apprentices. Among the reasons for this are that 
apprentices, while learning the trade, spoil much material and damage tools, 
and the time of foremen or other workmen is required to train them. Per- 
haps the strongest reason is that many apprentices, having become sufficiently 
proficient for their services to be of some value, quit their employers under 
whom they have been trained and engage themselves as journeymen to other 
employers, although their term of apprenticeship may not have expired. 
Thus the first employer is deprived of the profit which he expected to realize 
from the latter part of the term of apprenticeship as compensation for the 
loss which the apprentice caused while being trained.’ 


Again, concerning apprenticeship in the bricklaying trade in 
New York City, the same authority uses these words: 

In New York the term [of apprenticeship] is 4 years, and 3 apprentices 
are allowed to an employer, as well as a fourth, who, however, must be the 
son of a bricklayer. Employers do not complain about the limited number 
of apprentices, and few of them think that apprentices pay. The trade is 
recruited largely from the country.” 


An officer of the Cut Stone Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago is reported to have said: “The rules as to apprentices 
are satisfactory. My firm has no apprentices; we do not want 
any.’”?? 

The same attitude has been maintained by the members of 
the Chicago Employing Plasterers’ Association. In an agree- 
ment in 1903 between the Chicago lathers and members of this 
association, it was stipulated that no apprentices should be 
allowed. 

* Eleventh Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor (1904), 270-71. 

” Ibid., 283. 

4 Ibid., 351. 
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As a matter of fact [the Commissioner’s report goes on to state] no 
apprentices have been allowed since the lockout of 1900. The officials of the 
union say that the reason for the rule is to prevent contractors from employ- 
ing boys. However, the contractors generally do not object to the non- 
apprentice rule, as they usually prefer to have journeymen only.” 


Similar conditions obtain in the New York City newspaper 
offices : 

The New York local adopted a rule to the effect that “hereafter no 
apprentices shall be received or recognized by the union on morning or 
afternoon newspapers.” The rule is strictly enforced and holds in all union 
offices, except where a few apprentices have held over when the office was 
unionized. This restriction is not objected to by the newspaper publishers, 
since they do not wish apprentices, and declare that it would not pay to train 
them. The scale of wages in New York is so high that publishers are able 
to secure the most expert help from all parts of the country, and it is in this 
way that New York offices obtain new employees. .... 

This absolute prohibition of apprentices in daily newspaper offices is 
confined, however, to New York City and Philadelphia, so far as this 
investigation divulged. In Chicago the question of apprentices was sub- 
mitted to arbitration, the union asking a ratio of 1 to 7, the publishers wish- 
ing I to 5. The condition in Chicago is somewhat similar to that in New 
York, so far as drawing from smaller outside towns is concerned; and so 
strongly did the union put its case before the conference that it was decided 
the ratio should be 1 to 10, or considerably less than the union had asked 
for.* 


The cigar-making trade affords another instructive example 
of the disinclination of employers to take on apprentices under 
the old system, whatever may be the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen agreed upon by unions and employers. This is par- 
ticularly true in the larger cities where the training of appren- 
tices adds an expense relatively greater than in the small towns. 
In these cities it is not so much a question of conformity to 
union demands with regard to wages of apprentices as it is a 
matter of unprofitable expense to employ and train apprentices 
under any conditions. This is proven by the fact that non- 
union and open shops employ no more apprentices than do 
union shops. The inevitable result is that most apprentices 
must find employment in the small shops of the small town or 


2 Ibid., 322. 
% Ibid., 86. 
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get their instruction in a school, where the expense for train- 
ing is light. A New York City school for training cigar-makers 
turns out annually some 400 graduates, charging a tuition of 
only $10. 

But of the 1,650 employees of the largest open cigar-mak- 
ing establishment investigated by the Bureau of Labor, 


only 10 of the employees are apprentices, and they are engaged in learning 
to make cigars by hand. The other 6 open and 2 non-union factories have 
no apprentices, so that out of a total of 4,169 employees of the 7 open and 2 
non-union factories only 10 are apprentices. In making 5-cent cigars all! of 
these factories save one use machinery, and only a few weeks are required 
for persons to learn to operate the machines. But all of these factories also 
make 10-cent cigars by hand work entirely, and it is noticeable that of the 9 
factories 8 have no apprentices, even in making hand-made cigars. 

In the 8 union factories from which reports were obtained the percentage 
of apprentices is larger than in the open and the non-union shops, but it is 
still very small. The total number of employees in these factories is 527, 
the number of apprentices being but six, or a little more than 1 per cent. 
Five of the 8 union factories have no apprentices. However, the manufac- 
turers, whether employing union labor or not, do not desire many apprentices. 

Some of the reasons why employers are disinclined to have apprentices 
is that they spoil tobacco in learning the trade, the time of the foreman is 
required to train them, and where rents are high the space they occupy is 
valuable. The strongest reason, perhaps, is that apprentices are not inden- 
tured under the law, and when they have Icarned the trade can leave the shop 
where they have been taught and secure employment elsewhere. In such case 
the employer who has trained the apprentice at an actual loss has no chance 
to profit by his labor after he has learned to be an efficient workman. 


The mere fact that apprenticeship is burdensome to the indi- 
vidual employer does not prove that employers as a class 
might not find their profit in continuing the system. If all 
employers of a given trade, who are in competition with one 
another, were bound by agreement or otherwise to take a num- 
ber of apprentices proportionate to the number of journeymen 
employed or to the output of the concern and to take them 
on precisely like terms, the expense of trade education through 
apprenticeship would fall on all employers alike, and would be 
shifted to the consumer of the commodity produced by the 


% Ibid., 580. 
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trade, in a correspondingly higher price. But, as a matter of 
fact, by joint trade agreement between union and employer, 
only the maximum number of apprentices is fixed. The em- 
ployer is under no obligations to take any. With this freedom 
he of course takes them only as their employment helps him to 
meet the competition of rival employers. That is to say, if 
apprentices under given conditions and at given wages for the 
average term the employer can count on them to remain with him 
are less profitable to him than journeymen, then ordinarily he 
refuses to take them on. His competitors will not undergo this 
additional expense, and he cannot, if he would meet competition. 

2. The attitude of the trade unions toward the employment 
of apprentices finds its explanation in statements such as the 
following, given by a vice-president of the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union: 

We have no apprentices, because in the past it meant simply cheap labor. 
The bosses would put them on as gatherers and agree to pay full rate after 
6 months of continuous blowing. They would keep them on for 4 months and 
take them off a few months and put another apprentice gatherer on, in a 
few months take him off and put the first back on again, getting sometimes, 
many times, 6 months’ work out of him at apprentice rates. Not that all 
manufacturers would do this, but it gave those who resorted to such tactics 
an advantage over those who would not, and had to be stopped, not only in 
the interests of the trade, but in the interests of competitive equality among 
the manufacturers. What they called apprenticeship was simply made a 
scheme for producing a cheapened chimney. A gatherer can blow in 8 or 
10 weeks as well as he ever can, but of course not as much. Now the union 
simply says that chimneys must be paid for at list price, whether blown by 
apprentices or not. Everything packed and sold must pay the list price. We 
do not say there shall be no apprentices. We claim that the fact that the 
bosses do not put them on shows that it is not apprentices, but cheap labor 
which they want. For instance, we permit finishing boys to blow four or 
five dobs a day, and at this rate they can learn the business, in a reasonable 
time, but as soon as one blows a chimney which is accepted by the firm, 
packed and sold, he must be paid the scale price for that chimney.” 


It is easy to see how, in particular cases, either the employer 
or the union may be held chiefly respeasible for the denial of 
opportunity to young men desirous of learning a trade. The 


1 Eleventh Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor (1904), 651. 
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union too often expects a boy to be paid for his work such a 
wage as will make the ratio of his wage to his output equal to 
that of the journeyman’s wage to his output, regardless of the 
expense the boy as an apprentice is to his employer. The em- 
ployer naturally insists on this expense being taken into account. 
Sometimes, however, under color of taking compensation for 
instruction the employer exacts from the boy an output which 
is more than is necessary to place the latter on a basis of com- 
mercial equality with the journeyman. Such an exaction the 
union very properly regards, not only as an exploitation of the 
apprentice, but also as a means for ultimately reducing journey- 
men’s wages. It may be possible, in theory, to arrive at an 
adjustment which will be fair both to the employer and to organ- 
ized labor. In practice, however, such nicety of adjustment is 
hardly attainable in the changing conditions of modern indus- 
trial life. 

3. It cannot be said that apprenticeship, as it exists today, 
is a satisfactory means of trade education. As a system of 
education it presents the following serious disadvantages : 

The apprentice must often spend a large portion of his time 
in activities having no connection with his trade. 

The apprentice rarely has his work arranged in a manner best 
calculated for him to learn his trade most quickly and efficiently. 
Shop work is so planned that a journeyman may turn out the 
largest quantity of commodities in a given time, not that an 
apprentice may gain the most skill in such time. 

The apprentice is almost never given the underlying theory 
of his trade, nor an understanding of the parts of the trade in 
all their relations, nor a knowledge of the trade as it fits into the 
industrial world as a whole. He may attain by imitativeness 
great manual skill, but he is not taught to think his way through 
a problem, nor to acquire a resourcefulness that will make him 
equal to any unusual situation. 

The instructor of an apprentice, commonly the foreman or a 
journeyman, is seldom well qualified for teaching. 

The interests of the apprentice and those of the employing 
firm are not always identical. An employer oftentimes finds it 
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profitable to give his apprentice for a long period the duties of a 
helper, whose tasks neither require nor develop skill. A helper, 
avowedly employed as such, receives larger wages than an ap- 
prentice because it is not expected that a part of his compensa- 
tion shall be in the form of instruction in the trade. To place 
the apprentice on the work of the helper for any considerable 
time is to obtain cheap labor at the sacrifice of the apprentice’s 
attainment of skill in the work. 

Again, the apprentice may be kept on one process for a 
longer period than is necessary for him to learn it. This often 
happens in the case of machine tending. The work is auto- 
matic and requires little skill. Yet it must be done and the 
firm finds it cheaper to put the apprentice on such work at 
almost no wages than to employ the unskilled laborer who is not 
bargaining to learn the trade as a whole and must consequently 
have larger wages. 

Sometimes a firm has a process peculiar to its establishment, 
or at least to only a few establishments. The process may be 
a difficult one and much time may be required to master. it. It 
is most advantageous to the firm to specialize its apprentices in 
the line of a single process. Their efficiency becomes higher 
and the expenses of production consequently lower. But aside 
from the common objection to narrow specialization there is 
ever the danger that such a specialized worker may be thrown 
out of the employment of his firm at some time, and, without 
a knowledge of the other phases of his trade, be thrown back 
into the ranks of unskilled laborers. 

The want of identity of interest between employer and 
apprentice is further disclosed in one of the most telling indict- 
ments against the old system of apprenticeship, viz., the regu- 
lation, chargeable to the employer as well as to the union, that 
an apprentice shall serve a fixed term of years at fixed wages, 
regardless of the advancement made. No allowance is made for 
a difference of individual ability or individual effort. Nothing 
could more effectually kill the apprentice’s best endeavor than 
such utter lack of incentive through recognition of merit by bet- 
ter wages or 2 shortened term. If the apprentice becomes skilled 
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a year before the close of his term, as some apprentices are 
capable of becoming, he must still be kept on apprentice’s wages, 
a policy advantageous to his employer alone. 


II. THE TRADE SCHOOL 


The recognized inefficiency, under existing conditions, of 
the apprenticeship system, has led to a widespread interest in 
the question of trade schools. In the professions apprenticeship 
has been superseded by training in professional schools, and 
with the most satisfactory results. Why should not an analo- 
gous solution be found for the problem of trade education? 

The private trade school exists, but it labors under serious 
handicaps. Any good trade school must have adequate equip- 
ment and competent instructors, and these are not to be had 
without latge financial outlays. Equipment is much more ex- 
pensive than that for general instruction, and the salaries of 
capable trade-school instructors at present are usually higher 
than the salaries of those who teach in academic schools. Un- 
less the private trade school is well endowed (and such schools 
are so few that they may be left out of the reckoning) it must 
depend upon large tuition fees to pay its running expenses. 
But such fees the public is slow to pay, unless the school is 
well and favorably known, and even the well-known private 
trade school charging high fees must draw its students from a 
wide area. 

There are many parents who realize the financial value which 
trade education would bring to their children but who are unable 
to avail themselves of its benefits. The direct outlay required 
and the necessity of the child’s earning immediate wages 
are effectual barriers. As a matter of fact, the really efficient 
private school reaches a pitifully small number of those who 
need trade instruction, and if tuition fees are reduced to 
attract larger numbers the efficiency is likewise reduced. There 
are a few trades, however, in which the wages are so 
attractive and the schools for which are, as yet, so few in 
number, that, even with large fees, these schools are able to 
keep up an enrolment sufficiently large to make the enterprise 
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a paying one. A score of these situated in the several large 
cities of the country might easily be named. But they are touch- 
ing only a very small part of the uneducated and unskilled 
youth of the country, and can never become widely popular. 
The very classes who need their services most can least afford 
to avail themselves of their help. 

If trade schools ever become a large factor in the industrial 
life of our country, they must almost of necessity be supported 
at public expense and be controlled by the state or municipality. 
They must be conducted in the interests of all classes alike and 
with the greatest possible efficiency. 

And yet, up to the present, little progress has been made 
in this direction, particularly as regards the day trade school. 
Much more is being done in establishing night schools, espe- 
cially the industrial schools, which give industrial instruction 
suited to the needs of specific trades, leaving the manual training 
in the trade to the shop. 

On this point the New Jersey Commission on Industrial 
Education, referring to these schools as Industrial Improvement 
Schools, has this to say: 

No trade schools have been established by the states, although state- 
aided schools (especially land-grant schools in the South) sometimes have 
trade departments. Municipalities have made very little progress in the 
establishment of trade schools, nor are they likely to move rapidly in this 
direction, if we may judge from the experience of the cities of Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts, New York, and other states. The Industrial Improvement 
School, on the other hand, has already obtained a substantial foothold in 
nearly every state of the Union, and during the past five years it has made 
greater progress in America, far and away, than any other type of indus- 
trial school.” 


Under the Trade School Act of 1907 passed by the Wis- 
consin legislature, Milwaukee was permitted to take over a pri- 
vate trade school, established the previous year. No other city 
of the state has taken advantage of this act, which is general 
in character, even though passed for Milwaukee’s special benefit. 
The Milwaukee School of Trades came under the supervision of 


% Report of the Commission on Industrial Education in the State of New 
Jersey (1909), 58. 
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the Milwaukee Board of Education on July 1, 1907. It is sup- 
ported by the city without aid from the state. Instruction is 
given in both day and evening classes in four trades: pattern- 
making, woodworking, the machinist’s trade, and plumbing. 
Tuition is free to residents between the ages of 16 and 20. The 
fact that over one-half (89 out of 156) of the total enrolment 
are night students indicates the great need of helping the boy 
already at work. Moreover, there is clearly shown in these 
figures the desire of the boy to be at his trade and receiving 
wages while learning it. 

Massachusetts has taken a long step forward in providing 
industrial education, but as yet little has been done in the way 
of establishing public trade schools. Two notable exceptions 
are found in the evening trade schools of Cambridge and 
Springfield. 

In earlier paragraphs the disadvantages of the ordinary ap- 
prenticeship, as a means of trade education, have been indicated. 
The trade school also, even at its best, presents serious defects. 
The trade-school student is not kept face to face with the con- 
ditions of commercial production. -The output of his labor goes 
to the junk heap or is used for other practice work ; consequently 
the necessity for careful attention does not impress itself upon 
him. Again, he is not likely to perceive the importance of ‘speed 
in work. It is the universal testimony of manufacturers that 
speed—almost the most important component of skill under 
modern conditions—is rarely acquired in trade schools. 

Of many trades, it is utterly impossible to give a boy in a 
school anything more than a general knowledge. This is due 
to the impossibility of the school’s possessing the necessary 
equipment or the environment in which the trade is carried on. 
The locomotive engineer must get most of his training by work- 
ing up through gradations of closely related employments. Many 
of the machine trades require an equipment that could not be 
duplicated by the trade school except at an expense that would 
make the cost of the education an effectual barrier. 

In some industries, particularly in the group centering about 
railway transportation, the technical requirements are too com- 
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plicated and too varying to admit of the trade school alone meet- 
ing the conditions. Only the instructor who understands these 
technical requirements and whe is in constant touch with the 
varying conditions is able to adapt his instruction to the needs 
of the trade. The advanced type of apprenticeship employed 
by most of the railways of today combine shop and school 
instruction. 
Ill. THE NEW APPRENTICESHIP 


The need of the time is obviously a system of training which 
shall combine the advantages of the apprenticeship system with 
those of the trade school. Many industrial establishments have 
undertaken to develop such a system for the purpose of supply- 
ing their own need for trained workers. Examples of concerns 
which have established such systems are the General Electric 
Company at Lynn, Mass.; the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; the International Harvester Company, 
at Chicago; and the New York Central Railway Company. 
Scores of other firms might be named. 

Such schools can, however, provide only for the training of 
a relatively small part of the skilled workers. A private com- 
pany cannot be expected to educate a much larger body of 
skilled workmen than its own business requires. What is needed 
is a technical school, maintaining its own independence, yet 
procuring for its students the advantage of actual experience in 
commercial work, through co-operation with ‘business firms. 
Such a plan, which may be characterized as an apprenticeship in 
which the oversight is retained by the school, has recently been 
developed, and promises to gain wide acceptance. 

The best-known co-operative courses of this character are 
those given in mechanical, chemical, and electrical engineering 
in the College of Engineering of the University of Cincinnati. 
Practically all the firms of any size in Cincinnati, which are in 
a position to co-operate, stand ready to do so. The courses 
extend over a period of six years, half in shop practice and half 
in school instruction. Each class is divided into two sections, 
alternating each week between shop and school. Students are 
paid for their shop work on a scale of wages beginning at 10 
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cents per hour and increasing at the rate of 1 cent per hour every 
six months, making the total earnings of the course about $1,800. 

These co-operative courses have been given for three years 
and are proving of great value from the point of view of the 
student in supplying superior instruction at a low cost, from 
the point of view of the school both in economy of equipment 
and in effectiveness of instruction, and from the point of view of 
the manufacturer, who welcomes any method that will furnish 
the high grade of skill which he needs. Professor Hermann 
Schneider, dean of the College of Engineering, characterizes the 
plan in these words: 

The fundamental principle underlying the course is based upon the 
rational assumption that the proper way and the only way for a young man 
to learn the practical side of his profession, together with business details 
and an intimate knowledge of the labor problem, is by working as a regular 
employee in a commercial shop; and further, that the only place where he can 
learn properly the scientific and the cultural subjects is at a school under 
trained teachers. This further implies that the school work and the practi- 
cal work should, as far as possible, go hand in hand, so that the young man 
may step from school to business just as readily as he does from one pro- 
motion to another in after life. The writer believes this principle to be all- 
important and to apply to all engineering and industrial education.” 


Two schools widely separated in location and differing some- 
what in purpose and in character of management have followed 
a modification of the University of Cincinnati plan. The Lewis 
Institute of Chicago, a private polytechnic School, and the metal 
ruanufacturers of Chicago have, since the beginning of the year 
1909, been co-operating in the training of students through 
school instruction and shop practice. The course extends over a 
period of two years of fifty weeks per year, twenty-four weeks 
in the school and twenty-six weeks in the shop. The work 
alternates week by week between the shop and the school. The 
employer furnishes the shop practice free, pays $50 tuition per 
year for the school instruction, and $5 wages for each week in 
the shop. 

A public school, the Fitchburg (Mass.) High School, has 
had a similar plan in operation for nearly a year. The course, 


Engineering News, July 9, 1908. 
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of four years’ duration, is patterned somewhat after that of the 
University of Cincinnati. After the first year, which is spent 
wholly in the school, the boys alternate weekly between school 
and shop. Instruction in the operation of lathes, planers, drilling 
machines, bench and floor work, and other machine work is 
given. The boys are paid 10 cents an hour during the first year 
in the shop, 11 cents the second year; and 12% cents the third 
year. According to the report of the superintendent of schools, 
the plan is giving entire satisfaction both to the boys and to the 
manufacturers. '® 

For some months past the Lowell Textile School, Lowell, 
Mass., one of the. best of the New England industrial schools, 
having an enrolment on January I, 1909, of 678 day and evening 
pupils, has provided for its machine shop practice through the 
co-operation of a commercial shop, the Kitson Machine Shop, 
Lowell, Mass. The principal features and advantages of the 
plan are thus admirably summarized by Mr. George H. Perkins, 
Head of the Engineering Department : 

a) The school purchases from the shop at the regular price per pound 
castings or forgings which are carefully selected by the shop superintendent 
and instructor for their representative value for instruction purposes. 

b) These castings or forgings are graded as to difficulty and represent 
as far as possible only one, or at the most two, typical operations. 

c) These castings or forgings are machined and finished in accordance 
with blue-prints and specifications furnished by the shop and the actual shop 
methods are followed wherever possible. 

d) The instructor in direct charge of the work is assistant superintend- 
ent of the shop proper and is a must competent and experienced man. 
Arrangements have been made with the shop so that he devotes eight hours 
per week to the school work, four of which are given to the evening classes. 

e) The finished work, if fully conforming to the requirements of the 
shop inspection made by the instructor, is returned to the shop and credit 
is given. 

The advantages of this plan when properly carried out with the co- 
operation of a commercial shop are: 

1. A commercial element is introduced into the instruction work, thus 
holding the student’s attention, and the inspection and acceptance of his 
work furnishes the strongest incentive for careful and painstaking per- 
formance. 


18 See School Report of the City of Fitchburg, Mass., 1908, 19-28. 
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2. The expense to the school is small, the value of the accepted work 
offsetting the cost of material and work rejected by inspection. 

3. The school-shop equipment must consist of tools adapted for real 
shop work and not of the type so often found and built for school use only. 

4. The best type of practical instructor is furnished and, as he serves 
only part time, a much higher-grade man than is ordinarily attracted to 
school shops is available. 

5. The expense to the shop is negligible except the time allowed the 
instructor, and after a sufficient period of co-operation, experimental work 
of various kinds could be carried on in the school shop which would be of 
mutual benefit. 

It must be understood that this plan is in no way intended to train men 
for the purposes of this particular shop, nor is the shop a material gainer 
on the work done, which necessarily is not large in amount or value. The 
sole object is to give the student as practical training in shop work as pos- 
sible and create his interest in and for commercial work. Thus far the work- 
ing of this plan is entirely satisfactory and would seem to be perfectly 
feasible and practicable wherever broad-minded manufacturers are willing to 
co-operate with the schools in a similar way.” 


There is much to be said in favor of such a method of 
trade training, though conditions are not always such as to 
make the co-operation possible. If a plan could be devised 
whereby such instruction could be made generally available at 
a minimum of expense to the pupil, and could be supervised as a 
part of our public-school system, trade and industrial education 
in America might soon reach the high point of development 
that it has reached in Germany. 


IV. THE VALUE OF TRADE EDUCATION 


The kind of training which is here called the new appren- 
ticeship involves heavy expenditures of public funds, if it is to 
be made accessible to all, or even to a large number of those 
who aspire to the trades. We must therefore inquire whether 
the expenditures will be justified by the returns. Does the thor- 
oughly trained worker possess advantages that single him out 
from among his less-favored fellows, or do these manage some- 
how to pick up a knack of doing things that serve them prac- 
tically as well? 


® American Machinist, June 17, 1909. 
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The new apprenticeship is of too recent origin to admit of 
a summary of results. In default of such a summary we may 
appeal to the data for the trade schools. Our conclusions will 
err on the side of safety, since no one can doubt that the new 
apprenticeship offers far more effective training than the trade 
schools can offer. 

A study of the actual wages received by graduates of trade 
schools as compared with wages paid to unskilled laborers and 
to laborers trained by the old apprenticeship system has recently 
been made by the Commission on Industrial Education in the 
State of New Jersey, based upon the average weekly earn- 
ings of the graduates of the Newark Technical Scuool and the 
average weekly earnings of skilled and unskilled laborers in 
the building trades and machine industries in the United States 
who have not had technical training.?° 

The Newark Technical School has been established since 
1884, thus giving ample time to demonstrate what its graduates 
can do. It gives evening instruction from the first of October 
to the middle of May in courses running from two to five years 
in length. Most of the courses are strictly industrial. There 
are given, however, courses in applied electricity, electroplating, 
and plumbing. The school is supported by state and municipal 
funds. About four hundred students are enrolled each year. 

The Commission on Industrial Education has this, in part, 
to say upon this study: 


The record as it stands means that the average graduate of the Newark 
Technical School is earning $1,000 per annum more than he would have 
received if he had not attended the school. This is equivalent to placing 
$25,000 in the bank at 4 per cent interest. Or, it may be considered that 
every graduate of such school adds $25,000 to the wealth of the state. In 
the machine industries the showing is still greater. In every case, during 
the course, earning was combined with learning, and instances are at hand 
where salaries were raised as soon as the employers heard that the workers 
were availing themselves of the opportunities of the school.” 


* From statistics compiled by the United States Bureau of Labor and 
Commerce. 

2 Report of the Commission on Industrial Education in the State of New 
Jersey (1909), 35- 
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A study”? somewhat similar to the above has been made by 
Mr. James M. Dodge, president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, who, in his painstaking way, has worked 
out from a large mass of data just what average vocational 
training will do for the average youth. 

The average boy at sixteen years of age is without train- 
ing or skill and has, as Mr. Dodge shows, an earning capacity 
of three dollars a week. At the end of his seventeenth year, 
the average earnings of the so-called unskilled laborer are four 
dollars a week. His earnings steadily increase till his twenty- 
second year, when he reaches $10.20, the high-water mark of the 
average unskilled laborer’s wages. The shop-trained worker, 
even as an apprentice, earns from the beginning more than the 
untrained worker of the same age. By the time he is twenty- 
four years of age, however, he has reached his maximum wages, 
$15.80 a week. 

The worker trained in the trade school feels at once the 
influence of superior instruction on his efficiency. From the start 
his wages exceed, and shortly far exceed, those of either the 
unskilled or the shop-trained laborer of the same age. But at 
thirty-two his greatest earning capacity is reached in a wage of 
$25.00 a week. 

The technically trained young man receives practically 
nothing for the first few years. Until nineteen years of age, 
he receives less than the unskilled worker. Until he is past 
twenty-two his wages are less than the shop-trained worker, 
and until he is past twenty-five he receives less wages than the 


“For further examples confirmatory of these studies, indicating the influ- 
ence of trade education upon wages, see the following: (1) Report of the School 
Board of the City of Springfield, Massachusetts (1908), 10. Statistics are given 
showing the average initial and present earnings of the graduates of the Spring- 
field Technical High School in the classes of 1903, 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1907. 
(2) Bulletin No. 4 of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, 42-44. Statistics are given showing the average initial and present earn- 
ings of girls trained in the Boston and the Manhattan Trade Schools for Girls. 
Various employments are selected. (3) Bulletin No. 6 of the United States 
Bureau of Education, entitled the “Apprenticeship System in Its Relation to 
Industrial Education” (1908), 59-60. Statistics show the increased earning 
power of the apprentice trained in the Boston North End School for printers 
over that of the apprentice not so trained. 
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young man educated in the trade school. But from that time 
on his wages are not exceeded by those of either of the other 
classes. At thirty-two, when the young man of the trade school 
is receiving his maximum of $25.00, the technically trained 
worker attains his highest earning power, $43.00 a week. 

The fact appears, then, to be established that trade educa- 
tion pays; that, in fact, the increased earnings to which it 
gives rise greatly exceed its cost. It is indeed true that thor- 
oughly trained laborers are at present relatively few and there- 
fore their services bear a scarcity value. It would, therefore, 
hardly be safe to conclude that a general system of industrial 
training would under all circumstances give to each workman 
advantages equal to those enjoyed by the favored few at present. 
Nevertheless, in view of the vast possibilities for further eco- 
nomic development in the United States that would be thrown 
open by the provision of an adequate number of trained work- 
men, and in view of the advantages in international compe- 
tition to be secured through the same means, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the results of universalizing industrial training 
would be a leveling up of wages, not a leveling down. The 
workers who now enjoy a favored position have no reason to 
regard improvement in the methods of industrial training for 
the masses of the laboring population as a menace to their 
own material interests. To all other classes in society such 
improvements are an unmixed good. 


GrorGE A. STEPHENS 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 





FRENCH SOCIALISM TODAY 


I 
PARLIAMENTARY SOCIALISM 


A study of French socialism as it exists today is a study of 
a very complicated situation. The deeper it is penetrated the 
more involved does it appear. There is political socialism, a 
matter of four or five parties; there is syndicalism, appearing 
in connection with the syndicates or trade unions; there is Chris- 
tian Socialism, a feeble growth of which little is heard; finally, 
there are the tendencies of a group of men, high in the parlia- 
mentary life of the country, who have been “read out” of the 
socialist body or have detached themselves from it, but who 
are, nevertheless, generally regarded as Socialists. 

Apart from the Christian Socialists, whose influence appears 
nil, all kinds of combinations and contacts have taken place 
between these groups. New alignments have been continually 
occurring and have taken place so rapidly, coincident with 
changes in the general political life of France, that they sug- 
gest the capricious shuffling of cards in a deck rather than the 
sober working-out of cause and effect. 

The purpose of this study is to show the position of the 
French socialist groups today; how French socialism has come 
to its present position, and in what direction it appears to be 
tending. The method employed will be (1) a rapid survey of 
French socialism before 1905; (2) an exposition of the views 
of the present leaders of French socialism; (3) a sketch of 
syndicalism and of its rise; (4) finally, a consideration of the 
events, political and economic, which have operated in the last 
four years to alter the position and modify the theory of the 
socialistic groups, and a brief survey of their present position 
and tendencies. 

The Socialist party did not gain any considerable following 
in France until after 1890, although a socialist paper made its 
appearance in 1878, and in 1879 Jules Guesde founded the 
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Socialist Labor party. In 1889 socialism polled a vote of 
90,000; in 1891, a vote of 549,000. In 1893 it elected 50 
members to the French Chamber of Deputies and thus entered 
the lists as a great political party. 

In 1899 A. Millerand, with the approval of Jean Jaurés, who 
had virtually become leader of the parliamentarians, entered the 
coalition cabinet of Waldeck-Rousseau. This was the first time 
in the world’s history (barring Louis Blanc) that a socialist 
had attained to such a prominent position in government. Mil- 
lerand’s entrance into a bourgeois government, however, caused 
sharp dissensions within the party. Jules Guesde, the founder, 
differed from Jaurés, and the party split, the Guesdists with- 
drawing with about one-quarter of the deputies. Guesde carried 
the question to the International Congress at Amsterdam in 1904. 
There Jaurés defended his course, but victory lay with Kautsky, 
who took the opposite side. Millerand was finally “read out” 
of the party, but is still an important figure in French politics. 

The sense of the Amsterdam Convention was that the French 
Socialists should sink their differences and unite into a single 
party. As Jaurés bowed to the decision of the International 
Congress this was possible. The party reunited and is now 
known as the Unified Socialist party of France. It is made up 
of four or five sections, the largest of which is the Independents, 
led by Jaurés. Other sections are the Marxists, led by Jules 
Guesde, the Allemanists, led by Jean Allemane, and the Blan- 
quists. The Allemanists are opportunists, the Blanquists go 
back to the communes of 1879 and are revolutionary. Chief 
interest lies, however, with the Independents and Guesdists. The 
other groups are within the party, but it will not be necessary 
to trace their evolution separately. 

In the French Chamber the Socialist party occupies the ex- 
treme left. The remainder of the left is composed of the 
radicals and social-radicals, a group which has formed the bloc, 
or at least the larger part of it, with irregular support from 
the Socialists. As early as 1899 this bloc began accepting social 
measures for the extreme or Socialist left. On the right and 
in the center are the Conservatives, the Progressives, and the 
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Royalists, who, through this policy, have been in opposition 
now for ten years. 


II 


The Marxists, under Guesde, are the radicals of the socialist 
group. They occupy the very left of the Chamber. Gabriel 
Hanotaux gives this vivid sketch of their leader: 

Jules Guesde is the veritable creator of French socialism. He has been 
on the bridge since the war and the Commune. One might say that he made 
the party that day when he pleaded for himself and his first adherents, in 
September, 1878, and when he got at the same time his first condemnation 
and his first notoriety. Jules Guesde has polemical gifts of value, he is a 
sober orator, he possesses a nature energetic and resolute, a deep insight, 
and an unbending spirit. His lean body, his thin face, his flowing black 
beard, his fixed and piercing look, the I know not what of fervor and fire 
which emanates from him, reveal the unquietude of the apostle !* 


So much for the man. As to his theoretical position, it 
has been said that Guesde is a theorist first and a parliamenta- 
rian afterward. His views on socialism are orthodox, but “none 
of his friends would ever dream of letting him decide, should 
his party triumph, how the details of his creed were to be 
put into practice.” In parliament his attitude has been one of 
protest against the existing order. The position he has assumed 
is analogous to that taken by the Irish in the House of Com- 
mons. On matters of general policy he votes against Briand, 
the present premier. It was due to him rather than to any 
other man that the International Congress in 1904 was brought 
to debate the position of Millerand. He believes in the practical 
program of Marx—waiting until the Socialist party has secured 
a majority and then seizing the government. 

His views are shown clearly in his attitude toward the old- 
age and workmen’s pension law passed last year. This bill pro- 
vides pensions from a fund to which the employees are to con- 
tribute 9,000,000 francs, the employers the same amount, and the 
state 120,000,000 francs. During a strenuous syndicalist agita- 
tion against the bill Guesde was silent, but shortly before the day 
set for the final vote he moved an amendment to strike out the 


* Gabriel Hanotaux, La démocratie et le travail (1910), Introd., ix. 
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provisions for workingmen’s contributions. This motion was 
supported by only 27 votes, representing the extreme wing of the 
socialist group. Guesde, speaking to his motion, denounced the 
bill as a crime against the working class, and when the vote was 
finally taken voted against it. 

Guesde is strongly opposed to syndicalism, which would dis- 
pense with political action. When the question was raised at the 
Limoges Socialist Congress in 1906 he offered the following 
motion, which may be taken as typical of his position in this 
connection : 

It is the same class, the same proletariat, which organizes and acts, 
both in the economic field through its unions,‘and in the political field 
through its Socialist party; and if these two methods of action and organi- 
zation cannot be blended, they cannot ignore one another without mortally 
dividing the proletariat against itself; the circumstances therefore require 
that the trade unions [syndicates] and political actions of the workers 
should be in concert and unison. 


This motion was defeated by a motion presented by Jaurés 
more specifically recognizing the status of the Syndicalists. 

Guesde is also a sworn enemy of anti-patriotism. He believes 
one ought to be ready to march to the frontier with the ardor of 
the volunteers of 1893, in the war for the safety of the revolution 
which ought not to break out until the victory has been won. 
True to this position, he would hunt out the Anarchists and 
Hervéists, or followers of the extremist Hervé, whose methods 
he believes would lead to ruin. He thinks little of the general 
strike; the victory, he believes, must be won politically. 

Such is the substance of M. Guesde’s doctrine. He is the 
creedalist of the party. He is the narrow, uncompromising 
propagandist who has formed French socialism on the basis 
that Marx laid down, and from that basis he would not depart. 
There is no denying that he is the father of French socialism, 
but events have shown that it has outgrown his tutelage. 


III 


If M. Guesde is the father of French socialism, M. Jaurés 
has been its great leader. Learned, eloquent, supple, while still 
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a young man he has gained for himself an international repu- 
tation. 


His ingenuity in negotiation, his resources in exposition, have saved the 
situation more than once and secured for him thanks and applause. And 
then how they love to hear him! It is he and he alone who knows how to 
modulate the complaint, the song of hope capable of piercing the hearts of 
men who suffer, and who, even if they talk of hatred and of destruction, 
yet seek for an order and a religion. 


Jaurés belongs to the school or type of Millerand, Briand, 
and Vivani, but his loyalty to the Socialist party has never fal- 
tered. In 1904, when Kautsky carried the International Con- 
gress against him on the question of supporting a bourgeois 
government, he submitted to its ruling, and, whatever it may have 
cost him personally, he detached himself from the bloc after the 
fall of the Combes ministry. 


Jaurés sees but two parties, the party of the revolution and the party 
of the counter revolution. The revolution is a process of development 
begun by those who claimed political rights in 1789, and continued by those 
who have claimed social and economic rights for them ever since. Extreme 
Marxists like Guesde and Vaillant (who is on the International Committee) 
do not take this view. To them a moderate liberal Republican is a natural 
enemy and the tool of capitalism; to Jaurés he is a natural ally and in a 
sense the tool of socialism, because in giving his best efforts to maintain 
republican institutions, he is strengthening the foundations without which 
socialism must remain a purely utopian ideal.’ 


Taurés’ book confirms this view. Jaurés looks for the gradual 
socialization of the state. He sees this taking place by a peaceful 
evolution. 


In the present state of humanity, where our only organization is on the 
basis of nationality, social property will take the form of national property. 
.... For a long time to come, the nation, as such, will furnish the histori- 
cal setting of socialism; it will be the mold in which the new justice will 
be cast In the nation the rights of all individuals are guaranteed 
today, tomorrow, forever We Socialists, when we undertake to break 
up and gradually absorb capitalist property, will often find that we can 
direct the social movement toward the collectivist form by simply develop- 
ing certain practices of bourgeois society and hastening the forward march 
of our legislation in the paths along which it has already begun to move. 


*Introd. to Jaurés’ Studies in Socialism, by M. Minturn. 
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Jaurés argues that the Socialists can best work by accelerating 
those socialistic tendencies exhibited in the legislation of modern 
France. He declares that Socialists have partially attained to 
power and that logically they must assist in the carrying-on of 
government to that degree. He finds sanction for his view in the 
attitude of Liebknecht, the German leader, who, he argues, con- 
templated a partial assumption of power by the Socialists, such 
an assumption as that made by the entrance into the cabinet of 
Millerand. 

The program of the Tours Congress in 1902, when the 
Guesdists were in a state of alienation from the main party, shows 
how Jaurés had imposed his views on the party: 

The Socialist party defends the republic as a necessary means of libera- 
tion and education. Socialism is essentially republican. It might even be 
said to be the republic itself, since it is the extension of the republic to the 
régime of property and labor The Socialist party, rejecting the doc- 
trine of all or do nothing, has a definite program. 


The program of the Tours Congress, indeed, shows Jaurés’ 
breadth of view. It includes direct suffrage for all; proportional 
representation ; initiative, referendum, and recall; the full admin- 
istrative autonomy of the communes; the abolition of the presi- 
dency and the Senate; the secularization of schools; the free 
administration of justice; removal of disabilities of women and 
natural or adulterine children; free civic, technical, and higher 
education; progressive taxation; the protection of the workers 
and the regulation of industry ; social insurance, and international 
peace. It thus appears that Jaurés contemplates a state with 
institutions akin to the present, but democratized to the widest 
degree. It is democracy applied to industrial and social life. 

Jaurés and Guesde have never agreed on tactics. Jaurés is 
for action—for parliamentary action or other action—for the 
actual securing of socialistic measures as the opportunity occurs 
to get them. He has a preconception that the smoothest way is 
through negotiations or through working with the dominant 
party. Guesde also would have those reforms, but Guesde would 
exact them at the point of the sword, carrying them by an actual 
socialist majority in the Chamber. 
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Jaurés’ theoretical position since 1904 has scarcely been ten- 
able. The Amsterdam Congress virtually condemned it. He had 
to take his choice between breaking with the Socialists and 
thereby disrupting the French national Socialist party, and re- 
linquishing any aspirations which he might have cherished to 
become a minister of the French republic in a bloc government. 
The latter course meant giving up the opportunity of bringing 
about some of the reforms he had so ably championed. He 
chose it, however, and has since marked time in the Chamber. 
One example will illustrate his position: Earlier in his career he 
had been elected vice-president of the Chamber. In 1906, in 
accord with his new attitude, he refused to be a candidate again. 
By such acts he has gradually disentangled himself from the 
ruling group of Socialist radicals. 

Jaurés thus presents a case of arrested progress. Logically 
his position would bring him into a coalition cabinet, but Guesde 
and his Marxism have made this impossible. Consequently his 
feats of leadership have been not along constructive lines, but 
rather along the line of keeping the various elements of a party 
of protest from falling apart. 

A recent deliverance shows that he still clings to the notion 
of a peaceful evolution, but that his ideal of state or society-to-be 
has come closer to the ideal presented by the Syndicalists. In 
1906 Clémenceau challenged Jaurés to drop his critical attitude 
and to lay down a constructive program. Jaurés responded. He 
outlined broadly the socialization of the great institutions of 
society, of production and exchange. In concluding he said: 
“You may do it without disorder, without violence, without 
spoliation, without confiscation. You may do it by legal and 
social means which are now at your disposal.”” The social trans- 
formation which he contemplated, he said, was to be brought 
about by greater reliance upon labor clubs, chambers of com- 
munes, and other voluntary institutions. 


General organs of administration will be created which will co-ordinate 
these progressive efforts and will at the same time leave, in each department 
of labor, under the general rules of equity, a great amount of independence 
and autonomy to the co-operative and local groups, in such a way that the 
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activity and initiative of each one will be stimulated under the general rule 
of sovereign labor. 

Just how this beautiful end is to be consummated French 
critics have not failed to inquire. 


IV 


We may at this point consider the position of M. Millerand, 
although he is no longer officially a member of the national Social- 
ist party of France. Millerand was a leader of the independent 
Socialists before he became a cabinet minister. At a banquet at 
Saint-Mandé in 1896 he outlined his policy. Just as in Jaurés 
so in Millerand’s statements appears the implication that the 
Socialist must work with other parties. “A Socialist,” he says, 
“is one who harbors the earnest desire to secure for every being 
in the bosom of society the unimpaired development of his per- 
sonality.” This implies conditions—‘“first, individual appropria- 
tion of things necessary for the security and development of the 
individual, i.e., property, security, liberty; second, co-operative 
action.” This ideal, according to Millerand, is not to be obtained 
by simply agitating and waiting until the government is captured, 
horse, foot, and artillery. ‘Men do not and will not set up col- 
lectivism ; it is setting itself up daily; it is, if I may be allowed 
the phrase, being secreted by the capitalist régime.” “Whoever 
does not admit the necessary and progressive replacement of 
capitalistic property by social property, is not a socialist.” There 
is occurring “the incorporation of the great industries, one after 
another, in the body of social property.” ‘No Socialist has ever 
dreamed,” he declared, “of transforming the capitalistic régime, 
instantaneously, by a magic wand, nor of building up on a tabula 
rasa an entirely new society.” 

Here Millerand differs from Guesde, who conceives of the 
capitalist régime working itself out until the state is absolutely 
ready to be transformed, at which time the country, by its votes, 
will say to the Socialists: “Come, for all things are ready.” 
Millerand logically followed his policy when in 1899 he took office 
under Waldeck-Rousseau. Here he exerted his influence along 
socialistic lines. For example, he introduced and got passed a 
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bill securing a normal 10-hour day. Among other measures he 
obtained one which recognized the unions and the federation of 
unions of employees of the state itself. Until 1905 he continued 
to be a member of the Socialist party. 

But he was heavily involved in difficulties. As minister, he 
sat at the same board as General Galliffet, who was persona non 
grata to the Socialists. As minister, he was obliged to receive 
the Czar, the typical autocrat, when he came to Paris. As minis- 
ter, he voted against his party on three occasions: (1) ona 
resolution to abolish the state grants for public worship; (2) ona 
resolution to prosecute Socialists who had issued a book held 
subversive of military discipline; (3) on a resolution inviting the 
foreign minister to make proposals regarding international dis- 
armament. Therefore, Millerand was judged by the party. The 
Congress at Bordeaux, 1903, was fully occupied discussing him. 
Millerand was attacked by the Guesdists, and defended by Jaurés 
and Sarraute. The result was a compromise motion. It affirmed 
the necessity of the party’s political representatives, “to uphold 
by their votes the traditions of the Socialist party”; and it “takes 
note of the declaration made in this sense by Citizen Millerand.” 
Guesde, as already related, then carried the question to Amster- 
dam where he scored against Millerand even more decisively than 
against Jaurés. 

Briand, the present French premier, is another eminent states- 
man, who is called a Socialist, but who has been excommunicated 
by the regular Socialist party. Briand was sent to parliament in 
1902 by the miners of St. Etienne. He became a minister under 
Clémenceau, and when the latter lost power succeeded him. 
Vivani, another Socialist, has a seat in his cabinet. 

The response of the party to this double elevation to office 
was the following motion passed at Limoges the same year: 

The congress, considering that any change in the personnel of a capital- 
ist government could not in any way modify the fundamental policy of the 
party, puts the proletariat on its guard against the insufficiency of a pro- 
gram, even the most advanced, of the democratic bourgeoisie; it reminds 
the workers that their liberation will only be possible through the social 


ownership of capital, that there is no socialism except in the Socialist party, 
organized and unified, and that its representatives in parliament, while 
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striving to realize the reforms which will augment the power of action and 
satisfy the demands of the proletariat, still maintain the reality and integ- 
rity of the socialist ideal, in unceasing opposition to all restricted and too 
often illusory programs. 


Briand’s attitude may be presented in his own words on 
reforms: “Reforms cannot be carried out by violence. Reforms 
are not fruitful unless they are carried out in a country prosper- 
ous and peaceful. Private or collective interests shall not prevail 
against national interests.” Accordingly his ministry, following 
the path blazed out by Millerand, has put into effect a great num- 
ber of practical reforms. A comprehensive scheme of social in- 
surance has been developed. His progtam also includes a 
revision of the income tax, and he is favorable to proportional 
representation. Yet, throughout, the attitude of the Socialist 
party has been hostile, and Briand cannot rely upon their sup- 
port. Thus socialism has lost, by its uncompromising attitude, 
Millerand, Briand, and Vivani, and it has stultified Jaurés. This 
drain upward has left the party ineffective. 


V 


To summarize the policy of political socialism: When Jules 
Guesde was the uncontested head of the party it was actively 
hostile to all government. It was “waiting to possess itself of 
the power to make over the world to its own taste.” After the 
split the party, under the leadership of Millerand and Jaurés, 
was opportunist and believed in working with radical govern- 
ments to achieve its ends. Guesde reimposed his policy upon the 
unified party but it still shows trace of opportunist policy. It 
will support the government in isolated cases. This is due to 
the leadership of Jaurés. Jaurés, however, is forced by the 
creedalists of his party to accept the role of a critic of the exist- 
ing administration, although his own predilection is for co- 
operation with it. Within the party, too, there is a violent wing 
which reflects the prevalent syndicalism. Jaurés has been able 
to hold this down to some extent. Thus, because of the conflict 
between personal tendencies and party conditions, his leadership 
is hesitating and ambiguous. 
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In the large, all branches of political Socialists have relied on 
a policy of penetration. To Guesde, the agitator, it appears that 
when the doctrines of socialism have penetrated to the conscious- 
ness of all workers they will unite and elect enough Socialist 
deputies to capture the government. To Jaurés, fundamentally, 
penetration is not merely the getting of ideas into men’s minds, 
but is also the getting of socialistic principles into the slowly 
changing social constitution. One corporation after another, one 
institution after another, will be socialized. Briand, Millerand, 
and Vivani are of the same temper, but they have chosen to break 
with the Socialist party rather than to play simply the role of 
destructive critics of the present order. 

D. A. MacGIBBon 
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ENGLISH POOR-LAW REFORM 


It is now nearly two years since the reports of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws and the Relief of Distress were 
given to the public. The recommendations of the commission 
were awaited with eager interest in this country as well as in 
England, and the reports have been carefully studied and widely 
quoted by American students of economic and social conditions. 
It is not necessary at this late day to undertake an account of 
the work of the commission, but a review of the progress which 
has been made toward poor-law reform since the issue of the 
reports may be of interest. 

It should perhaps be recalled that in February, 1909, the 
commission gave to the public not one but two reports: (1) a 
majority report signed by the chairman, Lord George Hamilton, 
and thirteen other members, including the several representatives 
of the local Government Board, Professor William Smart, and 
the well-known Charity Organizationists, Miss Octavia Hill, 
Mrs. Bosanquet, and Mr. C. S. Loch; (2) a minority report 
signed by the remaining four members of the commission, Rev. 
H. Russell Wakefield, now the dean of Norwich, Mr. Francis 
Chandler, a well-known Trade Unionist, Mr. George Lansbury, 
a Progressive member of the London County Council, and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, who is understood to have done the actual writing 
of the report.’ 

It may be well also to recall that the reports of the majority 
and minority were both considered revolutionary, and that they 
agreed alike in cqgndemning the present system and in recommend- 
ing the abolition of the boards of guardians, of the “‘union” as 
the administrative unit, and of the present mixed work-house. 

*The dean of Norwich, in a public address to the Bradford Guild of Help, 


November 23, 1909, referring to a statement that the minority report had “a 
witchery of literary style about it,” said, by way of comment, “The witchery in 
the case is that of Mrs. Sidney Webb, because whilst I made, I frankly admit, a 
large number of suggestions .... the perfect writing was not from ine.” He 
also added, “To be fair to the majority report it must be remembered that it 


was written by a great many people..... “ 
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Although both reports agreed in this sweeping condemnation of 
the old system, a sharp line of disagreement-appeared in regard to 
the method of reform. The majority proposed to substitute for 
the present boards of guardians, a system of new ad hoc 
authorities half of whose members were to be members 
of the local County Council or County Borough Council, and 
the other half, “persons experienced in the local administration 
of public assistance or other cognate work.” These new statutory 
committees, which were to be called “Public Assistance Authori- 
ties,” were therefore not to be, as are the present Boards of 
Guardians, directly elected for that purpose. Opposing these 
“majority” plans for reform, the minority urged with sweeping 
vigor the complete “break-up of the Poor Law,” and instead 


of the creation of a new ad hoc authority for the relief of desti- 
tution, they proposed that the functions of the old Boards of 
Guardians should be divided among various committees of the 
county councils.” 

To an outsider, it seemed that neither majority nor mi- 
nority could expect to carry all of its particular scheme, but 


with so thorough an agreement regarding the abuses of the 
present system, it did not seem too much to hope that a common 
policy of compromise might be adopted. The months that have 
elapsed, however, have shown the futility of this hope. Thuse 
interested in the cause of poor-law reform have withdrawn into 
bitterly opposing camps, each emphasizing all the points in 
disagreement and failing to seize the opportunity to impress 
upon the public mind that much of what could be done in the 
way of reform would be acceptable tc both. 

The controversy which has been provoked by the publica- 
tion of the reports has resulted in the formation of three fairly 


*That is, the transfer of the responsibility for the care of the various 
classes of persons now relieved by the Board of Guardians to the authorities 
which the minority describe as “dealing with the causes of destitution—the chil- 
dren to the local educational authority, the sick and infirm to the local health 
authority, the feeble minded and mentally defective to the local lunacy authority, 
and the pensionable aged to the local pension authority. These four authorities 
already exist, as Committees of County and County Borough Councils. For all 
varieties of the able-bodied and unemployed, a new national authority is recom- 
mended.” 
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well-defined propagandist organizations, each with a policy of its 
own. The first in order of formation is that representing the 
views of the minority. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, by virtue 
of Mrs. Webb’s work as a member of the commission, claimed 
the right of reissuing the minority report through their own 
publishers, and also of circulating a cheap reprint through the 
agency of the Fabian Society.’ They were not content, how- 
ever, with merely placing their report within easy reach of the 
public. They were determined to make people read it, talk about 
it, understand it, and believe in it, so that when the time was 
ripe for legislation “minority” views should prevail. With this 
object in view they formed a committee which at once began an 
active proselyting campaign. This organization was originally 
called the ““National Committee to Promote the Break-up of the 
Poor Law,’ but a shrewd observer pointed out that the con- 
servative British habit of mind is instinctively opposed to “break- 
ing things up,” and the promoters of the new organization were 
quick to see an advantage in adopting a name which would sug- 
gest a new constructive policy rather than the destruction of an 
ancient institution. The name of the new organization was 
therefore changed, and, as the “National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Destitution,’ it has succeeded in enrolling more 
than 25,000 members. In February of last year a bill embodying 
the recommendations of the minority report was introduced into 
the House of Commons,‘ and although the bill failed to pass, its 

* The Crusade, a monthly journal, and other publications of this committee, 
including pamphlets by Mrs. Webb, Sir John Gorst, the dean of Norwich, and 
others, may be obtained from the committee’s London headquarters, 37 Norfolk 
St., Strand, London. 

*“A Bill to Provide for the Effectual Prevention of Destitution, and the 
Better Organization of Public Assistance” is the description given in the memo- 
randum which accompanies it. The bill is divided into four parts: The first 
part contains general provisions, together with the establishment of a new 
department under a minister for labor. The second part provides for the abo- 
lition of the boards of guardians, and the transfer of all provision of public 
assistance for the non-able-bodied (whether children, the sick and infirm, the aged, 
or the mentally defective) to the County, or County Borough Council, with suit- 
able arrangements for the City of London, and the metropolitan borough councils 


of the more populous places. The third part describes the powers and duties of 
the minister for labor, and provides for the abolition of distress committees, 
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introduction is an evidence of the fact that the campaign carried 
on by the national committee is one which has a practical object 
in view. 

It was inevitable that the campaign of the minority should 
provoke a definite response from the majority, and this response 
took shape in the formation of another new society called the 
National Poor-Law Reform Association. As the name implies, 
its object is the reform of existing poor-law administration, but 
the members, instead of being pledged to every proposal of the 
majority report, only profess to be “in agreement with its 
general spirit and trend.” In a formal speech to the members 
of this new organization on the occasion of their first meeting, 
Lord George Hamilton, the chairman of the Royal Commission, 
discussed the meaning of the minority report.” It was, he 
said, with great regret that he and his colleagues found them- 
selves forced to form the new organization, for they had hoped 
that after the publication of two reports the public, 
in accordance with invariable practice, would have been allowed without 
prejudice or predilection to form their own opinions upon the respective 
merits of the two sets of proposals. But the authors of the minority report 
had thought otherwise, and from the day that Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb 
claimed the copyright of the minority report, an energetic and ubiquitous 
agitation, aided by all the socialist organizations in the country, was set 


in motion to advertise and exploit the proposals of the minority and to 
belittle the reforms advocated by the majority. 


It was pointed out that, in view of the serious condition in 
certain parts of the country, any proposals which were likely 
to effect a lasting improvement would be welcomed from what- 
ever body they came and that the genesis of reform was of 
little moment, “provided the reform be efficient and suitable.” 
It was, however, claimed that the new society for the break-up 
of the Poor Law was a distinct political organization formed 


and the transfer of all matters affecting unemployment and the regulation of the 
hours and conditions of labor to the department of the minister for labor. The 
fourth part applies the bill to Scotland. 


* What the Minority Report Means, and other publications of the associa- 
tion, including pamphlets by Mr. C. S. Loch, Mrs. Bosanquet, and others, may 
be obtained from the secretary of the National Poor-Law Reform Association, 
5 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
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for the special purpose of “promoting very advanced, if not 
revolutionary changes in society,” and that, if the public once 
became convinced that the reform of the Poor Law was only 
a question between the adoption of the minority report and a 
continuance of the present system, a large number of persons 
would prefer to have things in their existing state rather than 
“embark in so hazardous, so uncontrollable, and so costly an 
adventure.” The purpose of the opposing society was to make 
more widely known the fact that there was another scheme sup- 
ported by high officiai and administrative authorities, which 
would accomplish all that the minority scheme proposed and 
would at the same time “wage war against destitution and 
misery, not by encouraging all comers to be dependent upon 
the state, but by promoting independence, mutual aid, and co- 
operation.” 

It was pointed out by an intelligent critic soon after the 
findings of the commission were given to the public that the 
wholesale condemnation of the present system and particularly 
of present methods of administration, which is to be found in 
both minority and majority reports, would be sure to cause 
much heart burning. Serious opposition from the Boards of 
Guardians was to be expected and one of the early manifestations 
of their resentment has been the formation of a third society, 
the National Committee for Poor-Law Reform, which proposes 
a via tertia called by its promoters the “policy of reform instead 
of revolution.” The case for the guardians is presented in the 
small volume, Poor Law Reform via tertia, by Sir William 
Chance,® who is known as an able and experienced poor-law 
administrator. In this volume, the principles and proposals of 
the minority report are bitterly opposed because of their social- 
istic tendencies, and it is claimed that “if the recommendations 
of the report are carried out the socialistic state will have come 
into being.” On the other hand, although the majority report 
is commended, and although Sir William Chance and the mem- 
bers of his organization believe that reforms in poor-law admin- 


* Poor Law Reform via tertia: The Case for the Guardians; by Sir William 
Chance. London: P, S. King & Son, 1910. 8vo, pp. 95. 
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istration are urgently needed, they are convinced that the 
poor-law system requires reform only in its administration, not 
in its principles. They believe that the administrative change 
proposed by the “‘majority” commissioners, i.e., a clean sweep of 
the Boards of Guardians and the creation of new ad hoc 
authorities, is far too radical a change and that the County 
Councils cannot successfully undertake the new duties which 
“the majority” wish to hand over to them. The via media 
of Miss Octava Hill is commended as a desirable substi- 
tute for the majority plan, and the following extract from 
her memorandum is quoted as embodying the views of those 
intelligent “guardians of the poor’ who urge a plan more 
conservative than that proposed in either report. Miss Hill’s 
memorandum claims that a statutory committee of the County 
Council is open to the following objections: “(1) It tends to 
the municipalization of the Poor Law; (2) it is comparatively 
untried machinery; (3) it is at best composed mainly of those 
elected for other duties and already over-weighted with work.” 

A source of much confusion in the present situation is the 
partisan and at times acrimonious spirit which prevails in both 
majority and minority camps—an unwillingness to be just to 
the other side, which cannot fail to react unfavorably upon the 
cause of reform. This seeming inability to make a fair pres- 
entation of the case is well illustrated in the new volume by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb entitled English Poor Law Policy." 
The theory upon which Mr. and Mrs Webb have built for so 
long, that “nothing of today can really be understood without 
its history,’ has placed many students under a lasting obligation 
to them. But this new volume, which purports to be a his- 
torical one tracing the changes in English poor-law policy since 
1834 and attempting to summarize its present status, must be a 
disappointment to those who have learned to respect the fine 
spirit of scientific investigation which has brought such illumi- 
nating contributions to the history of English local government 
and social conditions. 


"English Poor Law Policy, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1910. 8vo, pp. xii+379. 
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Only four of the eight chapters of English Poor Law Policy 
are really historical. The latter half of the book deals with 
present-day questions and is directly concerned with the agitation 
for reform which is in progress.. There are chapters dealing with 
the “Principles of 1907,” the majority report, the minority report, 
and, finally, a summary and conclusion. It is the earlier chap- 
ters for which the book is chiefly valuable. A great deal of docu- 
mentary material, official records of all sorts, statutes, orders, 
circulars, and minutes, were carefully examined under the direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Webb, and the analysis of this material 
constitutes an interesting addition to the poor-law history of the 
nineteenth century. The application of the so-called principles of 
1834, “national uniformity,” “less eligibility,’ and the “work- 


house system,” is carefully followed. It is pointed out that there 
was no drastic application of these principles even in the period 
of the poor-law commissioners.* For example, although the com- 
missioners strove incessantly to insist upon the principle of 


making the condition of the able-bodied pauper less eligible than that of 
the lowest class of independent laborer, by 1847 they had given up attempt- 
ing to secure this less eligible state by giving less food, inferior clothing, 
worse accommodation, or shorter hours of sleep than those enjoyed by 


® Very interesting is the reason suggested for the early neglect of the recom- 
mendation:-of the commission of 1834 with regard to the institutional accommo- 
dation of paupers. “Instead of a series of separate institutions appropriately 
organized and equipped for the several classes of the pauper population, the aged 
and infirm, the children and adult, able-bodied, the central authority had got 
established in nearly every union, one general work-house; nearly everywhere the 
same cheap, homely building, with one common régime, under one management, 
for all classes of paupers.” The justification for the policy was the confident ex- 
pectation, in 1838, that the use of the work-house was only to serve as a “test” 
which the applicants would not pass and that there was accordingly no need to 
regard the work-house as a continuing home. Harriet Martineau in her Poor Law 
Tales shows “the complete success of an absolutely inflexible offer of ‘the house’ 
to every applicant without exception; the result being an entirely depauperized 
parish, and the overseer turning the key in the door of an absolutely empty 
work-house.” It is not until nearly a quarter of a century after 1834 that it 
became recognized that the work-house was not merely a “test of destitution for 
the able-bodied which they were not expected to endure, but the continuing home 
of large classes of helpless and not otherwise than innocent persons.” For this 
very interesting discussion of the work-houses see chap. ii, sec. K, and chap. iji, 
sec. J. 
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the average laborer. The commissioners were [then] attempting to secure 
this less eligible state by monotonous toil, lack of all recreation, a total ab- 
sence of any mental stimulus, and, where possible, by confinement within the 
work-house walls. 


It is, however, in the later rather than in earlier chapters that 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb are disappointing. In the brief chapter on 
“The Principles of 1907,” we find the climax of the argument. 
The practical abandonment of the old principles is described® and 
certain new principles which the authors profess to have dis- 
covered are discussed. These so-called “new principles” are 
(1) the “Principle of Curative Treatment,” (2) the “Principle of 
Universal Provision,” a term used to describe the provision by 


the state of particular services for all who will accept them, such 
as vaccination, sanitation, education, and the like, and (3) the 
“Principle of Compulsion” which, while not altogether new, is 
said to be new in the scope of its application. 

The case which Mr. and Mrs. Webb make out for these new 
principles is, unfortunately, not a very strong one, and has per- 
haps justly subjected them to some very searching criticisms.’ 


*It is pointed out that (1) the principle of national uniformity, i.e., of 
identity of treatment for each class of destitute persons from one end of the 
kingdom to the other for the purpose of reducing the “perpetual shifting from 
parish to parish,” is in practice abandoned with the single exception of the 
vagrant or wayfaring class; (2) the principle of less eligibility which is often 
regarded as the root principle of the reforms of 1834 has also been abandoned 
with regard to all classes except able-bodied men and their dependents. It is 
pointed out that the central authority has de facto abandoned the principle of 
less eligibility. It prescribes merely a policy of “adequacy” of maintenance 
according to the actual requirements of each case viewed from the standpoint of 
modern physiology, irrespective of whether the maintenance is at home or in an 
institution. This, it is clear, is much above the standard attained by the lowest 
grade of independent laborer. With regard to wayfarers and vagrants, the appli- 
cation of the principle goes farther than was originally contemplated and “even 
this ‘less eligible’ relief is accompanied by compulsory detention and an act of 
hard labor of monotonous and disagreeable character”; (3) the principle known 
as the Work-house System—the “offer of the House,” or the complete substitution 
of indoor for outdoor relief—is the policy of the central authority now for 
wayfarers and vagrants only. Alternative methods of relief have been devised 
and are preferred for other classes. 


* See, for example, Mrs. Bosanquet’s somewhat personal attack on this 
chapter in an article in the Economic Journal, June, 1910. 
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Increasing emphasis is undoubtedly being laid on curative treat- 
ment, but it is surely going very far to relate to the Poor Law the 
provision of such services as education and vaccination, and the 
“principle of compulsion” is in the same field only an unrealized 
hope. Their discussion of the contrast between 1834 and 1907 
is, however, interesting and suggestive. In general it is said that in 
contrast to the 1834 principles, which assumed the “non-responsi- 
bility of the community for anything beyond keeping the destitute 
applicant alive,” the principles of today “embody the doctrine of a 
mutual obligation between the individual and the community. 
The universal maintenance of a definite minimum of civilized life 
becomes the joint responsibility of an indissoluble partnership.” 
It should be added, too, that they find it necessary to point out 
that these new principles of 1907, which they believe they have 
discovered in modern poor-law policy, have been unconsciously 
adopted and would probably not be recognized by the officials who 
are supposed to be fostering them. “There is, in fact, today, a 
sort of ‘No-man’s Land’ in Poor-Law administration, in which 
the principles of 1834 have been de facto abandoned, without the 
principles of 1907 being consciously substituted. Owing to this 
lack of central direction” they find “diversity without delibera- 
tion, indulgence without cure, and relief without discipline.” 
The remaining portion of the book is an ex parte document 
supporting the proposals of the minority report. An attempt is 
made to show “the mutual incompatibility” of the reforms pro- 
posed by the majority. The minority cannot believe that the 
majority have really advanced beyond the principles of 1834 so 
long as they still wish to see a general destitution authority 
maintained. On the other hand, it is claimed that the minority 
report “carries the so-called ‘principles of 1907’ to their logical 
conclusion and at the same time discovers to us the unifying 
principle on which they have been unconsciously based, and by 
which alone their possible costliness can be limited and justified.” 
The essential unfairness of this volume and in fact of the 
whole “minority” campaign lies in the assumption that the 
minority have a complete monopoly of the plea for the preven- 
tion of destitution, whereas any fair-minded reader must see that 
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the value of preventive policies is everywhere emphasized by the 
majority and that practical proposals of preventive measures 
loom large in the majority report. It is, to say the least, an 
unfair tactical advantage for the minority to urge and exploit 
the “principle of prevention” as if it were all their own. So far 
as the administrative plans of the minority are concerned, it is 
clear that we have in their report some ingenious proposals for 
a great bureaucracy such as the Fabian heart of Mr. Sidney 
Webb has long desired. But the unique value of the minority 
report is its discussion of the evils of the present system in a liter- 
ary style so engaging and illuminating as to awaken the most in- 
different reader. It is a matter of regret that such distinguished 
scholars as Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb should produce so par- 
tisan a treatise as this volume on Poor Law Policy. We look in 
vain for some evidence of an honest desire to do justice to the re- 
port of the majority of the commissioners and to consider soberly 
the relative merits of the majority as compared with the minority 
plan. There is, for example, in one of the appendices, a lengthy 
reprint from the minority report for Scotland. The unbiased 
reader would have been gratified if the writers had added here 
Lord George Hamilton’s admirable memorandum which also 
forms part of the Scottish report and contains “the last word”’ 
of the majority. 

If, however, the distinguished advocates of the minority 
report have been disappointing in the partisan character of their 
campaign, the same charge may be laid at the door of some of 
the well-known adherents of the majority plan. A widely circu- 
lated volume on The Poor Law Report of 1909" by Mrs. 
Bosanquet was published shortly after the reports were issued 
and before the minority had begun their party tactics. From 
Mrs. Bosanquet as from Mr. and Mrs. Webb one has a right 
to expect a fair presentation of the case, for she has been much 
respected in this country not only as a charity organizationist 

The Poor Law Report of 1909, a Summary Explaining the Defects of the 
Present System and the Principal Recommendations of the Commission, so far 
as Relates to England and Wales, by Helen Bosanquet. London: Macmillan, 
1909. 8vo, pp. vi+272. 
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but as a lucid writer on social questions. But her volume not 
only omits all discussion of the minority report, but even fails 
to list it in the bibliography of the reports which is given in 
an appendix. One may, in short, read Mrs. Bosanquet’s account 
of The Poor Law Report of 1909 and not know that a remark- ° 
able minority report was ever issued. However great her desire 
may have been to ignore the troublesome minority, it was hardly 
playing a fair game with the unsuspecting reader to keep him 
so wholly in the dark. 

But if the majority and minority advocates have fallen under 
the blight of a partisan spell so completely that they have 
been unable to give a trustworthy account of the work of their 
great commission, that has been excellently done for them by 
an outsider. In a modest and admirable volume called By What 
Authority,’* Professor Muirhead of the University of Birming- 
ham makes a most excellent statement of “the principles in com- 
mon and at issue” in the two reports. The American student, 
removed from the heat of controversy and still cherishing a 
genuine respect for some of the distinguished advocates of both 
reports, will heartily agree with Professor Muirhead’s conclusion 
that the present is not a time to emphasize differences, and 
that there is not only a sufficiently large common ground on 
which to unite but there is to be found “in the apathy of the 
many and the active hostility of some” an urgent reason why 
the two groups should unite. 

Another distinguished advocate of a less extreme method of 
reform than that proposed by either the majority or the minority 
commissioners is the Rt. Hon. Charles Booth. It seemed an 
irreparable loss when Mr. Booth was obliged because of ill 
health to withdraw from the commission, but what was lost 
then will surely be regained now if he is able to rescue the 
cause of reform from the troubled sea of controversy. Shortly 
after the publication of the reports, a critic noted that the memo- 
randa of Dr. Downes and Miss Octavia Hill should serve as 

2% By What Authority, the Principles in Common and at Issue in the Reports 


of the Poor Law Commission, by John M. Muirhead, with an introduction by Sir 
Oliver Lodge; 2d ed. London: P. S. King & Son, 1909. 8vo, pp. vi+1oz. 
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timely reminders of the fact that to two of the most practical 
minds on the commission, vast and important reforms could be 
effected without the revolutionary change of area and authorities 
proposed in both the majority and minority reports. The alterna- 
tive plan proposed by Dr. Downes as a substitute for the abolition 
of the present union was a policy of grouping together existing 
unions and obtaining larger administrative units in this way. 
This was, as Dr. Downes pointed out in his memorandum, origi- 
nally a plan of Mr. Booth’s, and he now puts it within easy reach 
of the public in his little book on Poor Law Reform.'* This 
plan would seem to be a true via media for the reformer and it 
is to be hoped that, with the weight of Mr. Booth’s sanction to 
commend it, it will stand a large chance of success. 

Miss Octavia Hill’s objection to the county as a unit for 
poor-law administration has already been quoted, and it is inter- 
esting and significant that Mr. Booth also is opposed to the 
“administrative concentration of duties that are essentially dis- 
tinct.”'* A plan which is proposed by Mr. Charles Booth and 
sanctioned by so able an administrator as Dr. Downes and so 
experienced a guide in social reform movements as Miss Octavia 
Hill should certainly command respect from both of the ex- 
treme wings of the reforming forces. 

In conclusion it may be said that a cause is often in grave 
danger when its supporters divide into partisan groups, and it 
is to be hoped that a moderate program will be devised upon 
which all the supporters of the cause of poor-law reform can 
agree. It will be a national calamity if the public interest 

*% Poor Law Reform, by Charles Booth. London: Macmillan, 1910. 8vo, 
pp. 92. 

“Mr. Booth’s comment on this point is well worth quoting: “That we have 
already gone far in the concentration of local administration does not prove 
that we shall do well to go farther. We may easily over-do it. Sanitary 
measures, public health, and police go well together, but whatever may be 
thought as to education, the scale seems to me to turn against the interference 
of the County or County Borough Councils with rate-aided employment as a 
cure for destitution from lack of work, and to lay upon these authorities the 
whole administration of the Poor Law would, I think, be unwise. In matters 


of sanitation, public health, police, and as regards education also in last resort, 
enforcement is the basis of action. What is done is in the name of the 
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awakened by the publication of the report is not used to help 
the cause and if the present favorable moment for pushing a 
great reform is lost in quarreling over details of administration. 
In the words of Professor Muirhead, “the, present is a time to 
unite, and the worst service any group of reformers can render 
to the common cause of progress is to press their theoretical 
differences to the point of schism.” 


EpitH ABBOTT 
Cuicaco ScHoot oF Civics anD PHILANTHROPY 


common good; the law insists, the public purse pays. The Poor Law, although 
it stands ready to assist, waits to be asked; its terms are fixed, but the applicant 
can still accept or refuse. Thus the action of the Poor Law is not only distinct, 
but for the most part fundamentally divergent in character from the other public 


services mentioned.” 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 

Tue Finat Rate HEARINGS 

A YEAR OF THE CoRPORATION TAX 

THE Borrow1Nc Power oF THE GOVERNMENT 

THE IMMIGRATION REPORT 

PRESIDENT TAFT’S MESSAGE 

BANKING AND BANK CONTROL 

Rate hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission dur- 
ing the latter part of November have been the most noteworthy 
of the recent series of noteworthy hearings on the general question 
of railroad charges. The feature of these sessions (the last pre- 
ceding the legal argument which is to open on January 9) has 
been the discussion of the business and financial status of the 
roads. At these meetings the argument of the shippers proved to 
consist of two main elements: (1) that the roads are not now con- 
ducted upon an efficient and economical business basis as compared 
with the larger industrial establishments of the country, and (2) 
that none the less the financial condition of the roads is such that 
they are not in need of the rate advance to enable them to maintain 
interest charges and dividends on stocks. The roads have urged 
before the commission that, due to large advances in wages forced 
upon them by public opinion, by increasing costs of living, and by 
the active intervention of the federal government, they could not 
continue the maintenance of dividends and interest without higher 
freight rates—a claim which the shippers now set themselves to 
meet in the way already indicated. The first element in the ship- 
pers’ argument—that of the possibility of saving in the business 
management of the roads—was made to depend upon evidence 
introduced to show that business firms have in the past, by the 
application of scientific methods of management and by effective 
work, succeeded in economizing to an enormous extent upon their 
expenses, and at the same time have been able immensely to in- 
crease their output, the inference being that the roads could do 
likewise. Weakness was apparent in the character of the support 
afforded to this inference. While shippers had little trouble in 
showing that large sums had been saved by industrial and com- 
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mercial concerns through scientific management, they did not estab- 
lish either (1) that the railroad business was susceptible of similar 
economies, or (2) that the roads had not introduced such economies 
wherever they were possible. In fact, it was admitted at various 
points in the discussion that some of the roads undoubtedly had 
used the improved methods of organization in their shops. As to 
the second main element in the argument—the present financial 
conditions of the roads, the showing of the shippers was undoubt- 
edly impressive. Dividing the roads first of all into two classes— 
those that had been carefully built and honestly financed, and those 
that had been neither, they succeeded in extorting from the presi- 
dents of the various lines who were placed,on the witness stand 
the admission that, if there had been waste in the building of a 
road, or dishonesty or extravagance in financing it, it was not 
entitled to dividends on the full face value of its outstanding 
securities. By actual description of the various stock issues of 
the several roads, the shippers had little difficulty in showing that, 
among those running through eastern classification territory, all 
which had been reasonably well managed and financed are already 
yielding handsome returns and that it is only the so-called “weak 
roads,” such as the Erie and others of like kind, that are unable 
to pay dividends. Even in the case of the latter, it was shown, 
there has been a decided improvement in condition during recent 
years in consequence of the reinvestment of money drawn from 
earnings, so that managers may expect at some time in the future 
to reach a dividend basis. The showing of the shippers was more 
effective in this’ direction than in any other, and the attitude of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has indicated that members 
of that body have been strongly impressed with the character of 
the argument offered. Meanwhile, the reports of the héarings, in- 
cluding as they do the testimony of some of the most important 
railroad officers in the country, constitute one of the most valuable 
sources of information about railroad financial conditions thus far 
made accessible. 


The report of the commissioner of internal revenue regarding 
the operations of the corporation tax for the first fiscal year during 
which it had been in operation throws the first real light upon the 
working of the tax as well as upon the organization of the corpo- 
rations ui the country (Report of Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
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nue, 1910). In some respects the showing made is not altogether 
satisfactory. According to the figures now made public the total 
returns from the tax were $26,872,270, while the total net income 
of all corporations reporting was $3,125,481,101. The total capi- 
talization of the corporations is reported, following their returns 
to the government, as $52,371,626,752, with a bonded indebtedness 
of $31,333,952,696. It should be recalled in studying the figures 
that the net incomes reported do not necessarily represent a sum 
applicable solely to the payment of dividends, since the act in ques- 
tion allowed the deduction of interest on bonds in computing net 
incomes only to an amount not exceeding the capitalization of the 
corporation. In many cases, no doubt, the bonds outstanding were 
in excess of such capitalization, so that the sum represented as net 
income must in part be applied to the payment of bond interest. 
How far this is the case it is impossible, on the basis of the figures 
given, to say with accuracy. It is clear, however, that, even if the 
whole of the reported net income were applicable to the payment 
of dividends on stocks, it would be an exceedingly small return as 
compared with the total capitalization. This situation seems more 
striking when the returns are studied by classes under the several 
heads which have been adopted for making the grouping. These 
heads were five in number and included financial and commercial 
corporations which return a capitalization of $2,723,954,539 and a 
net income of $394,747,699; public-service corporations which re- 
port a capitalization of $18,902,060,130 and a net income of $808,- 
960,651; industrial and manufacturing corporations which report 
a capitalization of $21,585,890,484 and a net income of $1,325,- 
807,156; mercantile corporations which report a capitalization of 
$2,971,064,458 and a net income of $359,754,516; and miscellan- 
eous corporations which report $6,088,657,140 total capitalization 
and $236,211,677 net income. It is noticeable that the rate of 
net returns on corporate capitalization varies rather widely, 
especially in the detailed figures for different classes of concerns— 
a situation of singular interest if it correctly represents the real 
facts in the case. The truth is that many are now firmly convinced 
that these returns indicate little with reference to the real condition 
of the corporations and that, as a result of careful arrangement of 
bookkeeping systems or even of actual evasions of one sort or 
another, the income reports are largely untrustworthy. Just at the 
time when the returns themselves are thus made public, President 
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Taft has issued an executive order (Treasury Decisions No. 1665) 
in which he lays down the conditions under which access may be 
had to the corporation-tax returns. Under this order the returns 
may be inspected only by officers and employees of the treasury 
department and by bona-fide stockholders of the corporations, 
except when the stock of the corporations is actually listed upon 
stock exchanges or is offered to the public for sale by the corpo- 
ration itself. Even in the latter case (and of course in all other 
cases) the returns can be seen only upon written permission granted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury after due application accompanied 
by evidence that the person making the application is what he 
represents himself to be and has the right claimed in his applica- 
tion to inspect the returns of the corporation in which he professes 
to be interested. 


Secretary McVeagh has made some careful studies of the bor- 
rowing power of the several countries of the world with a view 
to determining the capacity of the government of the United States 
in this respect. He finds that it is probable that the borrowing 
power of our government is not far from 3 per cent, this conclu- 
sion being arrived at by comparison of the selling, quoted, and 
realized prices of various government securities and the rate of 
actual return yielded by each. The inquiry was considered neces- 
sary because of the failure in the past to dissociate the value given 
to our bonds by their interest yield from the value acquired by 
them as a basis for bank circulation and as a necessary prerequisite 
to the organization of a national institution. It is Mr. McVeagh’s 
view that the department should be given the powers needed by it 
in the effort to separate new issues of bonds from the bank circu- 
lation. He desires that this be done not only because of the present 
redundancy of the bank currency but also because of the proba- 
bility that any new issue of the bonds on the old terms would tend 
to depress the price of the outstanding securities still further. An 
examination of the investment value of the bonds indicates that 
the rate of interest which the government must pay in order to get 
money is considerably higher than has been supposed. As the 
Secretary now estimates, it is not far from 3 per cent. The fol- 
lowing table summarizes work done at the treasury in comparing 
the borrowing power of the United States with that of other 
nations : 
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In completing its report and formally submitting it to Congress 
on December 5, the United States Immigration Commission has 
made public a mass of material on all phases of the immigration 
question probably never before equaled in amount or scope in any 
country of the world. The report, when published, will make, in 
all, some 40 volumes of about 700 pages each—this in spite of the 
fact that much of the commission’s material is still incomplete and 
will probably never be reduced to any definite form, while much 
was destroyed as unsuitable after being prepared for publication. 
Of the work which is now ready to be laid before the public it is 
likely that that which will prove of greatest value is found in the 
volumes devoted to industrial matters. In these volumes some 23 
industries have been examined with a view to ascertaining the ex- 
tent to which they have been affected by the influx of immigrant 
labor, while numerous other industries of minor significance have 
also been more or less carefully studied. In other portions of the 
report, the condition of immigrants in agriculture is considered, 
and attention is given to the educational progress and status of 
children of immigrants. A “dictionary of races” explaining the 
general origin and numerical importance of the various race 
groups, historical reviews of the conditions abroad which have led 
to immigration, studies of the history of immigration and steamship 
legislation in the United States, and special studies of various races 
and their position in the development of the country fill up the list. 
It is interesting that practically all the commission’s conclusions 
are strongly in favor of a rather rigid exclusion policy, tending to 
limit the number of foreigners entering the country. Some differ- 
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ence of opinion is shown with reference to the question how a 
limitation should be effected, whether by an educational test or 
by actual limitation of numbers. The view is strongly intimated 
that the increase in the number of immigrants has tended to keep 
down wages and to prevent the raising of general standards of 
living—very mild conclusions considering the character of the data 
developed in the report itself. 


President Taft’s message to Congress (December 6, 1910), al- 
though one of the longest of such documents ever submitted, is 
regarded as a decidedly colorless document. Its chief significance 
from an economic standpoint is found in the guarded character of 
the attitude which is adopted therein as contrasted with the position 
accepted in the message of a year ago. The President now recom- 
mends that the anti-trust legislation and in the main the railroad- 
rate legislation of the country be permitted to rest in its present 
condition for a time in order that the effect of more rigid enforce- 
ment of the laws may be ascertained, and while he renews his sug- 
gestion of last year that a federal incorporation law be enacted, 
the suggestion is evidently only made pro forma. President Taft 
has now definitely accepted the plan of a permanent tariff com- 
mission or board and recommends it in his message. He has 
progressed very far from the state of mind indicated in his Winona 
speech of September, 1909, in which he spoke of the present tariff 
as the best ever passed. He now feels that the duties need revision 
and in many cases reduction. The recommendations of the Presi- 
dent in favor of a ship-subsidy scheme are the same that he has 
made in the past, although they are now renewed with greater 
positiveness in view of the passing of the Republican majority 
in the House of Representatives. A physical valuation for rail- 
road operating properties is a step in the direction of “radicalism” 
which the President has hitherto avoided but to which he now com- 
mits himself. All in all, the message, on these as well as on other 
points, represents a decided change from the point of view of a 
year ago and is indicative of the instinctive alteration which is 
coming over the face of things in national administration. 


Comptroller of the Currency Murray’s annual report to Con- 
gress concerning the status of the national banking system is likely 
to receive considerably more than passing attention. The report 
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marked a distinct step forward in the control of national banking 
from Washington, and at the same time affords information con- 
cerning important measures designed to change the basis of note 
issue. Under the latter head must be placed the actual organiza- 
tion, now formally announced by the Comptroller, of national cur- 
rency associations in several parts of the country thus completing 
the machinery necessary to the control of emergency note issues 
should conditions at any time warrant or demand such a step under 
the onerous terms laid down in the Aldrich-Vreeland law. By 
way of better control, the report notes important progress in co- 
operation with state bank supervisors designed to prevent the entry 
of weak or dishonest institutions into state and national systems, 
the establishment of a much more stringent system of oversight of 
reserve agents (those banks being rejected as agents which do not 
conform to the requirements of the national act), the abolition of 
the custom whereby officers and employees of national institutions 
performed much of the essential work of bank examination, and 
various other changes. Despite this decided forward movement in 
bank control the comptroller’s figures relating to general conditions 
none the less show the inadequacy of the present system of re- 
serves and of currency and seem to indicate that conditions are 
gradually working toward another period of inflation and over- 
issue such as preceded the panic of 1907. True, the banks during 
the past summer showed a material power of recovery and of 
self-protection but there are evidently limits to what can be done 
by the wiser bankers of the community toward toning up conditions 
throughout the system. These are far too largely dependent upon 
the will of the multitudinous smaller institutions to permit of their 
being easily supervised by the Comptroller or controlled by the con- 
servative action of the stronger bankers of the country. 
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Wool-Growing and the Tariff. A Study in the Economic History of the 
United States. By CHESTER WHITNEY WrkricHt, PHD. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. 8vo, pp. xii+362. $2.00. 


In this volume we have an excellent example of the kind of study which 
needs to be made of all our leading industries. The author has given a very 
full account of the development of wool-growing in this country throughout the 
whole period of our history and has considered with due care all the circum- 
stances which have influenced it, giving especial attention to the effect of the 
protective tariff duties. To do this satisfactorily he has been led into a much 
broader field than the main title of his book would indicate. The industry he 
undertakes to investigate turns out to have wider relations and to be affected 
by a greater variety of influences than a cursory view of it would lead us to 
expect. The importance of foreign competition has compelled him to study the 
national wool market and to note the conditions affecting the production of wool 
in the world at large. He has had to trace the rise of wool manufacture in the 
United States almost as fully as that of wool-growing. The fact that sheep- 
raising is only one of many industries to which the labor and capital of our 
farmers may be turned has compelled him to consider the general agricultural 
situation in order to explain the growth and decay of the industry in different 
sections at different periods. For similar reasons he has had to give attention 
to such broad features of our economic development as the growth of improved 
transportation, the settlement of the West, and the rise of internal commerce, 
with the change which it brought from a condition of local isolation with only 
domestic or town industry to an organized national economy. The results of 
this broad treatment of his subject justifies his subtitle of “A Study in the 
Economic History of the United States.” It is the multiplication of just such 
studies of our principal industries which will make possible the writing of that 
general economic history of the country for which there seems to be so great 
a demand. It is to be hoped that similar volumes may speedily be forthcoming 
on the cattle and meat industry, wheat and flour, tobacco, lumber, and coal, not 
to mention purely manufacturing industries like silk, boots and shoes, and many 
others. 

It is evident at once that the value and interest of this volume does not 
arise from the importance of sheep husbandry in our economic affairs. The 
raising of sheep for their fleece alone has never played a very large part in 
American agriculture. It cannot be compared with our other great agricultural 
staples: cotton, wheat, and that vast industry of cattle, hogs, and corn. Nor 
has it for long been equal in importance to dairying. Indeed from one point of 
view its history is a record of failure rather than of success. It belongs to a 
group of agricultural industries which were greatly stimulated by the industrial 
changes of the nineteenth century. The effect of the so-called Industrial Revo- 
lution upon agriculture was to create in western Europe a steadily growing 
market for raw materials and food. The demand was for cotton and wool at 
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first, the raw materials of the textile industries. Later on, with the growth of 
industrial centers having dense populations, it was for breadstuffs, meats, and 
dairy produce. Improved transportation facilities tended to give to the newly 
settled communities of the world the chief share in supplying this market, and 
this has been a large factor in their prosperity, From the very first, as the new 
demand arose, the United Siates has taken the leading position as a source of 
supply for cotton, breadstuffs, and meat products. In wool, however, she has 
not only failed to secure any share in the expanding international trade, but has 
not even been able to supply her own domestic needs. The explanation of our 
failure in this industry is scarcely less important or interesting to the student of 
our economic history than that of our success along other lines. 

The author has spared no pains to investigate all the conditions which have 
influenced the industry in this country and helped to determine its status. Its 
failure to develop along with the other great branches of agriculture has not 
been due to a lack of natural resources adapted to it, nor to the failure of the 
people to appreciate its importance and make strenuous efforts to promote its 
growth. There are vast regions in this country with a climate and soil well 
adapted to sheep-raising, as is proven by the fact that in almost every part of 
the country our farmers have at one time or another kept a considerable num- 
ber of sheep and in some regions a great many. No other industry has received 
more attention from enterprising individuals or from agricultural associations 
and state boards of agriculture. Moreover it is almost the only branch of agri- 
culture to which the assistance of the federal government in the shape of pro- 
tective tariff duties has been directly given. In nearly all other industries the 
farmer’s share in the benefits of protection, such as they were, has been indirect. 
Protection has been expected to benefit him by the building up of a home market 
for his products. But the wool-grower, like the manufacturer, has been assisted 
directly by protection. Why in spite of all this has the industry failed to keep 
pace with the other great agricultural staples of the country? 

The determining factors have apparently been two: on the one hand the 
competition of foreign countries either economically better adapted to sheep 
husbandry than our own, or less favorable to other branches of agriculture; and 
on the other hand the competition within our country of other branches of 
agriculture for the labor and capital of our farmers, The author has not given 
the first of these as much attention as it seems to me to deserve. In describing 
the changes which have taken place in the location of the industry within the 
United States he has incidentally pointed out the tendency of the industry in the 
world at large to move away from the densely populated regions with fertile 
soil and to fix itself in the more distant and inaccessible regions, where semi- 
arid climate or backward social conditions render other forms of industry more 
difficult; and he has mentioned some of the reasons for this change. But his 
treatment is too brief to be satisfactory. He would have done well to give more 
attention to the conditions affecting the industry among our successful com- 
petitors. Why has wool-growing prospered so mightily in Australia, South 
Africa, and South America? Why is the industry carried on so extensively in 
Turkey, Russia, China, and India? The success of the industry in these countries 
is certainly one of the reasons for our failure to secure any share in the inter- 
national wool trade. 
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In the author’s opinion it is the second factor which has chiefly shaped the 
development of the industry in this country; and here he has left little to be 
desired in thoroughness and skill of treatment. Sheep-raising has at one time 
or another been carried on to a greater or less extent in every section of the 
country ; but with one exception, to be noted presently, it has always been a part 
of a mixed system of agriculture. Nowhere has it been the dominant interest of 
the inhabitants over any large area of country. It has always been carried on in 
connection with the production of wheat and corn, with the raising of hogs and 
cattle, or with dairying, and usually several of these industries have been carried 
on together. It has always been a comparatively easy matter for the farmers to 
increase or diminish their flocks, and they have been quick to do this whenever 
the profits to be secured in sheep-raising seemed greater or less than were yielded 
by these other branches of agriculture. Whatever economic changes affected any 
of this group of industries was sure to affect the farmer's attitude toward the 
sheep industry and consequently to cause an increase or decrease in the flocks 
of the country. As might be expected under such conditions the course of 
development of the sheep industry has been very fluctuating. It has constantly 
changed its local situation; and its importance in the different localities has been 
continually changing. There was a time when its chief center was New England 
and the Middle States; and another when it was in the Middle West east of the 
Mississippi. At one time Texas and the Pacific coast were important seats of 
the industry. In none of these localities, however, has it been able to find a 
stable economic basis. Everywhere it has ultimately declined, being supplanted 
by one or more of those agricultural industries which constantly compete with 
it for the labor and capital of the farmers. 

Such appears to have been the chief influence in determining the status of 
the industry everywhere except in the one section noted above. This is the 
high, semi-arid region of the far West. In this region the situation of the 
industry has been quite different. Here for the first time it has found an inde- 
pendent economic basis. It is not carried on in connection with other industries, 
and it is not possible to substitute other industries for it over a large part of this 
region. The only possibility of such substitution is the use of the range for 
grazing cattle instead of sheep, and this, we are told, cannot be done to any 
great extent. Here at last the industry has freed itself from that domestic com- 
petition which has steadily undermined it in other sections. Henceforth its status 
in this country will depend more upon the competition of wool-growers in foreign 
countries than upon the competition of grain, cattle, and hog production and 
dairying in our own country. 

There is still a third kind of competition which has had considerable influence 
upon the woolgrowing industry at different times and still continues to affect 
it. It is the use of other materials in place of wool to satisfy the wants of con- 
sumers. The most important material substituted for wool has been cotton, 
the supply of which has often exerted an important influence upon the wool 
market. This substitution has sometimes come about by the public’s preferring 
to buy cotton instead of woolen goods, and sometimes, especially of late, by the 
use of cotton as a material in wool manufacture. From the first this has been 
a common practice among American wool manufacturers. The cheap satinets and 
worsteds, so important a part of our domestic manufacture in early times, had 
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a cotton warp; and it is said that in the hosiery and knit goods of the present 
time four or five pounds of cotton to every pound of wool are used. Other 
vegetable fibers as well as the hair of various animals are also used as a substi- 
tute for wool. Another practice very common in recent times is having the same 
effect in decreasing the demand for wool. It is the employment of old wool 
fiber or shoddy in the manufacture of new cloths. So largely have these sub- 
stitutions taken place that since 1890 the per capita consumption of wool in the 
United States has actually declined though for sixty years previous it had been 
steadily increasing. 

So long as the popular impression prevails that the protective tariff is one 
of the leading factors, if not the most important one, in our economic develop- 
ment, students will need to give it a larger share of attention than its real 
importance justifies. If the American public is ever to give up its exaggerated 
idea of the influence of the tariff upon industry and be brought to a reasonable 
view of this subject, it must be by considering carefully the effect of such duties 
upon single industries. Only in that way can the prevalent fallacy of cum hoc 
ergo propter hoc, so dear to the hearts of our congressmen and political speak- 
ers, be sufficiently exposed. The influence of the general tariff policy upon the 
economic condition of the country as a whole is so hopelessly mixed with 
numerous other influences, that opinion regarding it must always depend upon 
broad views of economic principles and public policy, and for the general public 
will be more largely a matter of faith than of knowledge. By confining attention 
to a single industry it is possible to show clearly the various influences acting 
upon it and if not to distinguish accurately the effect of the duties from 
the other influences, at least to form a probable conjecture of their effect. This 
has been done by the author in this study with a skill that deserves high com- 
mendation. 

The relation of the protective policy to wool-growing is more than ordi- 
narily complicated, first, because of the great variety of influences which at one 
time or another have affected the growth of the industry; and second, because 
two industries and two sets of duties are involved. In order to protect the wool- 
grower, that is, to raise the price of his product, it was necessary to create for 
him a home market as well as to exclude foreign wool from the country. In 
other words, it was necessary to build up the industry of wool manufacture in 
order to render the protective duties on wool effective. The wool-grower has 
been equally interested in both the duties on wool and those on the manufacture 
of wool. In estimating the influence of the tariff on his industry, therefore, it is 
necessary to consider with equal care both industries and both sets of duties. 

While the author has not failed in general to do this, the result of his 
attempt to estimate the influence of the tariff upon wool manufacture since the 
Civil War is hardly as satisfactory as could be wished. He notes the remarkable 
progress which the manufacture made from 1860 on in securing the domestic 
market, especially in the period since 1890. By 1905, out of the total consump- 
tion of manufactures of wool in the country, only from 6 to 8 per cent was of 
foreign origin. “The domestic manufacture virtually supplies the American 
demand and is more firmly entrenched than ever.” The more important circum- 
stances favoring this growth of the industry are mentioned, especially as regards 
the worsted manufacture. They relate for the most part to improvements in 
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machinery. It is also pointed out that the “American manufacturers learned 
much during the period of free wool, from a better acquaintance with free 
wools as well as from the necessity of meeting more severe competition from 
abroad.” The fact that the industry enjoyed an increasing measure of pro- 
tection during the period is clearly brought out, and also that a decline in the 
value of imports followed this increase. The reader is then left to draw his 
own conclusions as to the extent to which the growth of the woolen manu- 
facture has been due to protection. This may be as far as the facts adduced will 
warrant the author in going, but it is hardly satisfactory; and the reader cannot 
escape the impression that the same attention to details, and the same careful 
analysis of influences which he has given to the industry of wool-growing, might 
have enabled him to draw just as definite conclusions as he has reached regard- 
ing the influence of the tariff on that industry. 

In considering the influence of the tariff on wool-growing his method is the 
same, but the work is much more thoroughly done., All the conditions that have 
influenced the industry are fully described and their relations to it pointed out. 
By comparing prices of the same, or nearly the same, grades of wool in the 
domestic and foreign markets, and by noting the change of prices in the domes- 
tic market during the period of free wool, he is able to show definitely the 
amount of assistance in the shape of higher prices which the tariff has afforded 
to the wool-grower. Putting all the facts together he draws the following con- 
clusion: “ The most that can be said for the tariff is that, by raising the price 
of wool above that in the world’s market, it has somewhat increased the number 
of sheep in the country, chiefly since the war and during the time after the rise 
of the industry in the far West, where the basis was independent of general 
farming. But though the tariff has meant a greater number of sheep than 
would otherwise be kept, our study points to the conclusion that the increase 
thus brought about is but a relatively small proportion of the total. The assertion, 
frequently met, that the very existence of the sheep industry of the country 
depends on the duties, finds no substantiation in the facts of history.” No 
candid person who reads the mass of evidence upon which this conclusion is 
based is likely to question it in any particular. The writer has done a great ser- 
vice both to the student of economic history and to those interested in an impor- 
tant question of current politics. 

Into the question of whether or no the country as a whole has benefited 
from the policy which has transferred so many millions of dollars from the 
pockets of the consumers of woolen goods to the pockets of the wool-grower 
and manufacturer the author declines to enter in this work. It is perhaps wise 
for him to leave the discussion of this question to others; but it should be 
noted that this is the real question involved in the protective tariff contro- 
versy and is the one concerning which the general public needs enlightenment 
even more than it needs knowledge of facts concerning the effect of duties upon 
our different industries. The ability and disposition to consider such questions 
have long been on the decline among our public men, and the recent tariff debates 
in Congress, as well as discussions in the public press, would seem to indicate 
that both have well-nigh disappeared from among us. A comparison of the 
utterances of public men on the subject in this generation with those of the time 
of Webster, Calhoun, and McDuffie is not calculated to yield much encourage- 
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ment to the economist regarding the influence of his science upon public opinion. 
With all our study of economics, both academic and popular, there is far less 
clear thinking and speaking today on this economic question, at least, than there 
was two generations ago. 
G. S. CALLENDER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Wage-earning Women. By ANNIE Marion MacLean, Pu.D., with an Intro- 
duction by Grace H. Dopce. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 8vo, pp 
xv+202. $1.25. 

This is the latest addition to the “Citizen’s Library,” but on the whole cannot 
be said to maintain the high standard of excellence to which that series has 
usually been held. The book is the outcome, and embodies part of the results, 
of an investigation undertaken by a special committee of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations. The field work was done by some 
forty young women under the general direction of Dr. MacLean, with a view to 
studying “the possibilities lying before the Association movemert throughout 
the country.” The book is designed, we are told, to give to the more or less 
inexperienced workers of the Y.W.C.A. “glimpses of the women wage-earuers as 
they toiled in different parts of the country in 1907.” The word “glimpses” is 
used advisedly. With chapters on the women workers of New England, New 
York, Chicago, New Jersey towns, the Middle West, hop pickers in Oregon, and 
fruit packers and pickers in California respectively, a’ book of two hundred 
pages is very likely to be a superficial production. But superficiality may be 
forgiven and a work accounted well done and valuable if only the “glimpses” 
it gives be clear and typical. In some cases, notably in that of the Oregon hop 
pickers, we do get a tolerably clear notion of conditions, but on the whole the 
book leaves the impression of a hurried jotting down of data gathered on the 
run. Nowhere do we get a clear picture of the working girl’s life, or any 
suggestion of her psychology—her experience, her interests, her attitude toward 
the world of industry, toward society, and specially what her attitude toward 
“workers” from the Y.W.C.A, i: likely to be. And this last we conceive is 
rather an important matter for that organization. 

Moreover the author seems often divided between a desire to state the facts, 
on the one hand, and on the other to draw conclusions or to create an attitude 
in the mind of her reader before the returns are all in. Why not reserve excla- 
mations over the shortcomings of society until the case is stated? It must be 
said, however, that the author has done very well in resisting whatever tempta- 
tion there may have been to draw a dark picture darker than it really is. So 
far as conditions are pictured they seem pictured fairly. 

A list of uplift forces is given, but one is impressed with their collective 
inadequacy—barring the possibilities in unionism—and the disproportionate amount 
of effort and attention that some of them have claimed. A little light is shed 
on the presence of married women in industry. The glimpses of the work 
women do in factories make us wonder if women are to have most of the dirty 
work to do in industry as they have had in domestic service. The importance 
of recreational opportunities and of proper lodging facilities for working girls 
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is pointed out. It is to be hoped that Y.W.C.A. authorities will see the point 
of the hint that working girls’ homes should be free from the taint of ‘“com- 
pulsory morality.” 

The most serious problems are those of wages and health. Women are in 
industry from necessity, The theory that girls flock to factories and stores for 
“pin money” is held to be unsupported and vicious, but the data given to combat 
it are rather too meager for a conclusion one way or the other. 

In her suggestions for improvement the author demands that desirable 
legislation be obtained, “and moreover maintained regardless of constitutional 
quibble.” She does not say what is to be done with the courts in the mean- 
time. The suggestions for improvement are not specific and definite enough to 
be of great value. It is easy to say “improved and uniform legislation,” “dis- 
interested co-operation with employers,” and so on, but how are these things to 
be secured? Do not the Y.W.C.A. members, to whom the book is primarily 
addressed, need more suggestions on this crucial practical question of how to 
secure desired ends? Do not the rest of us also? 

Finally, why is it not sufficient that an appeal be made for the working 
women in their own name? To be sure many of them are to be mothers, and 
healthy mothers are a necessity to the nation, but we venture to think that women 
need to demand right and justice in their own names rather than in the name 
of unborn and perhaps often unneeded children. The book is almost free, 
however, from that sickly, but too common, sentimentalism which looks upon 
woman as simply a child-bearing organism. 

With all its shortcomings one may be glad that this book has been published 
for the purpose it has. It is an encouraging sign when not only the Y.M.C.A. 
but the Y.W.C.A. realizes that the modern basis and condition of the moral life 
is the economic interest. 

A. B. Wo.Fe 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Labor and the Railroads. By James O. Facan. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. 8vo, pp. 164. $1.00 net. 

Mr. Fagan is himself a laborer on the railroad and his observations are 
accordingly worth noting. His presentation of the problem of labor and the 
railroads shows that the schedule of the labor organizations has fostered care- 
lessness on the part of the employees, and the result is accidents, death, and 
disaster. He points out how the labor organizations manage the manager to 
the detriment of the railroad and the public. His statements are based on actual 
cases, and are supported by numerous concrete illustrations. His solution of 
this problem is publicity that will educate the public. He recognizes that mere 
publicity would be sensational and perhaps would do no more good than “yellow” 
journalism. But just how he could accomplish this better sort of publicity he 
does not make clear. 


Legal Tender Essays. By James C. SmitH. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd., 1910. 8vo, pp. xv+285. 3s. 6d. net. 
These essays, with accompanying letters and statistics, embody a number of 
proposed remedies for existing social evils, mainly along the line of monetary 
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reform. To secure ‘‘an equitable settlement of inter-temporary transactions 
within the nation,” the author advocates a “double-standard money system.” 
This implies a revision at maturity of all contracts, and their settlement accord- 
ing to the average money-purchasing power, for the period, of a “regulator article,” 
which must be agreed upon at the inception of the transaction. This, the author 
claims, will harmonize the debtor and creditor interests, by dividing between 
them any variation in the commodity-purchasing power of money. In order to 
re-establish “permanently satisfactory and external exchange relations between 
the peoples of the gold-using West, and of the silver-using East” and also as the 
only effective means of freeing commerce from what he terms the “Gold Trust,” 
the author urges the “reopening of the mints of the nz‘ions to the free and 
unrestricted coinage of silver into unlimited legal-tender-money on private 
account, at the ratio of 15.5 of silver to 1 of gold.” With these two monetary 
reforms as a basis, Mr. Smith outlines a plan of social reconstruction which 
includes a co-operative system of profit-sharing, government insurance, a revised 
tax system, and a great Central Bank of India. 

This work, together with the former writings of the same author, comprises 
a series of unsystematic and unscientific attempts at rejuvenation of, for the 
most part, antiquated and impracticable theories. These are presented, along 
with a chaotic mass of irrelevant material, and with a liberal sprinkling of 
biblical quotations, in great, unwieldy, and disconnected sentences, unintelligible 
to the layman and useless to the economist. We can only say that Mr. Smith’s 
presentation of his proposals is a case of “confusion worse confounded.” 


Taxation of Corporations: Part II, Middle Atlantic States. Report of the 
Commissioner of Corporations. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1910. 8vo, pp. xi+II5. 

This follows a previous report on state taxation of corporations in New 
England. It is a digest of corporation-tax laws, with administrative methods 
and financial results, and compares the various systems practically. Each state 
is treated separately under the divisions: a general view of the system, details 
of the constitution and statutes with important court decisions, financial results, 
and finally historical and comparative matter. It also considers the choice of a 
state for incorporation and business, as far as taxation is a determinant. 

Obviously, then, the report is mainly expository, rather than argumentative. 
No state treats all corporations alike, and in most states there are frequent 
changes in method. The income from corporate taxation is almost invariably 
increasing and the tendency is toward separation of sources of state and local 


revenue. 


Book-Keeping and Accounts. By L. CurHsert Cropper. London: Mac- 
donald & Evans, 1910. 8vo, pp. viiit+752. 3s. 6d. net. 
This new addition to the large number of texts on book-keeping and account- 
ing is ill adapted to the general needs of the classroom. The author himself 
gives expression in the preface to the fear that the book may come to be 
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regarded as a mere aid to the successful passing of examinations, and the fear 
is well founded. The book affords the student little opportunity to make use 
of business forms and papers in connection with the elucidation of principles, 

As an aid to the successful passing of examinations, however, it is admi- 
rable. The author has had a long experience as examiner in book-keeping to the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and he has appended some very useful chapters 
on “Hints to Examination Candidates,” and “How to Answer Examination 
Papers.” A long list, more than a hundred pages, of sample examination papers 
completes the volume. 


Le chémage; causes, conséquences, remédes. By Mm. A. LAVERGNE ET L. 

Pau. Henry. Paris: Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie., 1910. 8vo, pp. 428. 

Fr. 8. 

The authors of this work were accorded the prize recently offered by the 
French Academy of Moral and Political Science for the best treatment of the 
problem of the unemployed. As the title suggests, the book is divided into 
three parts, discussing the question from the standpoints of cause, of results, and 
of remedies. Part I is noteworthy for its excellent statement of the many eco- 
nomic causes, both of a temporary and of a more or less permanent nature, 
leading to involuntary idleness. Part II is a statistical exposition of the extent 
of unemployment in Europe, and a study of the effects of the evil upon special 
industries and upon society in general. The third and most important portion 
of the work is a critical exposé of the means proposed and applied in the differ- 
ent European countries for the prevention of unemployment and the minimizing 
of its attendant evils. The entire study is careful and comprehensive; it is an 
unusually valuable contribution. 


Popular Law-Making. A Study of the Origin, History, and Present Tend- 
encies of Law-Making by Statute. By Freperick Jesup Stimson. New 
York: Scribner, 1910. 8vo, pp. xii+390. $2.50. 


The opening chapters of the book show the change from the early English 
concept of law as custom and right to the modern notion of law as statute. 
The common-law regulated most of the evils against which recent legislation 
has been directed and with proper modifications might have been made appli- 
cable to modern problems. We have, however, a great mass of legislation, the 
development of which Professor Stimson considers under such large topics as 
“Property Rights,” “Trusts and Monopolies,” “Labor,” “Marriage and Divorce.” 
He believes that we not only have too many laws, thus hampering the indi- 
vidual needlessly, or often simply re-enacting the common law, but also that 
our statutes are frequently obscure and self-contradictory, leading to unintended 
results. Remedies should be sought in the direction of a return to the common 
law and the employment of experts in drafting bills for the legislature. On 
the whole the writer presents a strong case, though the treatment is, not always 
as thorough as could be desired, and is marred by sweeping statements without 
convincing proof. 
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What Is Socialism? By Recinatp W. KaurFMAN. New York: Moffat, 

Yard & Co., 1910. 8vo, pp. 264. $1.25 net. 

As the title indicates, this work is an attempt to explain what socialism is, 
both as to theory and as to party organization. One gains the impression that 
another purpose of the book is to persuade the reader to become a socialist. 
Mr. Kauffman is himself a socialist of the liberal type. The work possesses 
some slight merit in its explanation of socialistic theory as expressed in Marx’s 
Capital; also in its description of the present party organization. 


The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. 3d 
ed., revised and enlarged. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 8vo, pp. 
xii+427. $3.00 net. 

Professor Seligman has made valuable additions to both the historical and 
theoretical parts of the book, though the arrangement of the subject-matter 
remains as in the second edition. The additional ninety pages are devoted 
partly to many minor alterations and oartly to the revision and amplification 
of chaps. ii and iii of Part II, dealing with taxes on agricultural land and 
urban real estate. In regard to the former it is shown that taxes on farm 
lands do not, as a rule, shift and are seldom subject to amortization. Chap. iii 
contains a detailed study of taxes on building sites, on houses, on sites and 
houses combined, and on rentals. Among the minor additions is a new dis- 
cussion of mortgage taxation and a slight modification of the theory of inci- 
dence of taxes on monopolies. In the historical part of the book several 
previously neglected writers have been included. The bibliography has also 
been considerably enlarged. 


The Safety of British Railways. By H. Raynar Witson. London: PP. S. 

King & Son, 1909. 8vo, pp. vii+240. 

In this work the author compares former railroad accidents with those of 
recent date, showing that the former were due to the “weakness of the machine” 
while the latter are due to the “errors of the man.” Lists of accidents are 
given with their causes, and statements indicating how they might have been 
prevented. It is clearly shown that with proper investigation ‘and with strict 
legislation demanding improved safety” appliances and limited hours of duty 
railroad accidents may be reduced to the minimum. 





